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FOREWORD 


I consider it a great privilege to be invited by Dr G. R. Madan, ` 
my colleague in the Department of Sociology and Social Work, 
University of Lucknow, to write this Foreword to his book Social 
Change and Problems of Development in India. Dr Madan is a 
seasoned author of several books and this new book is a valuable 
addition to the series. 

The last and the concluding paragraph of the book which beauti- 
fully summarizes the focus, the scope and the orientation of the 
book, is quoted below: 


“we have discussed in the foregoing pages the difficulties involved 
in rapid economic development in the underdeveloped countries. 
These difficulties are of wide range, including economic, social, 
legal, cultural, religious and political. Unfortunately few people 
in these countries understand these difficulties. Among those 
who understand some have no influence in the policy making 
of the country. The remedy is generally thought in terms of 
socialism or free enterprise, while under democratic condition 
none of these two offers any solution. What is needed is change 
in the character of the people which is not an easy job to do. 
Unless the political leaders and the elite group themselves set 
the example of hard work, honesty, love for manual labour and 
business and helping the poor there seems to be little hope for 
rapid progress. The sooner we realize this the rapid will be the 


progress.” (p. 134). 


The book is divided into five chapters, namely, Social Change 
and Economic Development, Problems of Industrialization, Process 
and Problems of Urbanization, Problems of Rural Development, 
and Planned Change. 

In the first chapter Dr Madan has defined social change, and 
discussed various aspects of change, including the sources and 
factors of change, the speed or rate of change, forms of change, 
the direction of change, and whether change is automatic or induced, 
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He has examined the concepts of social evolution, social develop- 
ment and social progress. The relationships between social change, 
modernization, industrialization, urbanization and economic growth 
have been analysed. The chapter closes with planning as the method 
for induced change and the objectives and need of planning in 
India. 

In the second chapter Dr Madan has examined the problems of 
industrialization. He has clearly and boldly identified the factors 
impeding industrial development in India under the following heads: 
psycho-social, demographic, political, legal and administrative, 
economic organization, capital formation, technical knowledge 
and external assistance. To him the caste system, which places 
the highest premium on social roles that either exclude economic 
pursuits and activities devoted to material gains, or at least subor- 
dinates them to non-economic goals and interests, and related 
value orientation obviously inhibit individual initiative in penetra- 
ting new fields of economic activity. The joint family system may 
also be a hindrance to initiative where family obligations extend 
over a wide network of persons. Religious beliefs may also affect 
the initiative of the people and in the accumulation of capital, 
as lack of interest in material things may be due to the prevalence 
of another worldly philosophy which discourages material wants. 
Lack of indigenous leadership, narrow caste, religious, kinship 
and regional loyalties, lack of education, and training, lack of 
occupational mobility, labour turnover and absenteeism, opposition 
to machine discipline, conspicuous consumption, preference for 
non-industrial investment, rapid population growth, weak or 
arbitrary government, inefficient and corrupt administration, 
low incomes, low capital formation and other economic factors 
have been listed by Dr Madan as impediments to industrial 
development. 

In the third chapter Dr Madan has analysed the processes and 
problems of urbanization, including the concepts of urbanization, 
urbanism, ruralism, rurbanization, and rural-urban continuum. 
After examining the issue of rural-urban continuum he masterfully 
concludes: “Thus the inclusion of both population and cultural 
bases in the term ‘urbanism’ confuses the whole issue. It is true 
that people and culture cannot be distinguished, but the influences 
upon human attitudes and actions of the two can, and logically 
must, be distinguished.” (p. 58). After a thorough presentation of 
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the social and other problems of urbanization, Dr Madan forcefully 
advocates “balanced development between large, medium-sized and 
small industries and between rural and urban areas”. (p. 82). He 
has suggested four ingredients of this developmental policy, 
namely, establishment of new industries away from large and con- 
gested cities, adoption of region as the planning unit, strengthening 
economic interdependence, between towns and surrounding areas, 
and diversification of the rural occupational patterns. 

Chapter IV which deals with problems of rural development is 
based mostly on material drawn from Dr Madan’s earlier book 
Changing Pattern of Indian Villages (1964). This chapter covers 
agricultural development, land reforms, credit facilities, agricultural 
marketing, subsidiary industries, village industries and artisans, 
landless labourers and the cooperative movement. Education, 
health, social welfare, and rural social institutions and organiza- 
tions have also not been ignored. Dr Madan rightly pleads for 
comprehensive planning and balanced development, and empha- 
sizes that social welfare activities are as important as economic 
activities. He observes that: “Any over-emphasis on economic 
activities without efforts for maintaining and improving the social 
health of the village community, treatment of social problems 
and effective social education there may be only partial success, 
and it may also result in inefficiency, waste and mere temporary 
achievements.” (p. 102). He considers that changes are necessary 
in the institutional and structural fabric of the society, and even 
in the beliefs, attitudes and values of the people, if proper economic 
and social development has to be achieved. 

The fifth and the last chapter pulls together the main points made 
in the previous chapters of the book and makes an integrated pre- 
sentation of the problems, priorities and strategies of planned change 
aimed at balanced economic and social development. Dr Madan 
has examined nationalism, socialism, centralization and democracy 
as related to planning. He has ably analysed the apparent contra- 
diction between economic development and social welfare, has 
pointed out the problem of limited resources and unlimited needs, 
and has concluded that expenditures on social services should be 
treated as social overheads, which are necessary for sound balanced 
development. He has discussed the strategies of planning in 
terms of resource allocation, formulation and execution of 


plans, 
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Dr Madan has shown great insight and understanding of the 
processes of planning and development by emphasizing, what he 
calls, the ‘transformation of man’. I am quoting him below at 
some length: 


“As pointed out before, traditional men’s habits, institutions 
and customs and beliefs must undergo certain changes if their 
new aspirations are to be fulfilled. We have pointed out that 
social institutions such as caste system must change. People must 
have family planning. Education should be provided to all to 
change their outlook, and stimulate all aspects of economic 
growth. The success of birth control, agricultural improvement, 
and industrialization all depend upon education. It is true that 
education is costly, yet some ways are to be found out to impart 
education to all and priorities are to be fixed according to the 
developmental needs... . 

Besides educated men, we also need creative leaders and 
innovators in governments, factories, hospitals, universities, 
villages and business offices... . 

It means that we have not only to give education to the 
people, but must change their values.” (pp. 128-29). 


Dr Madan has presented a comprehensive and detailed analysis 
of the theoretical aspects and practical problems of social change 
and devclopment in India. He has made a generous and plentiful 
use of existing resource material on the subject, showing great 
discrimination in choice and mastery in synthesis. He has covered 
a vast area within this rather short volume, and had in the process 
to sacrifice necessarily some details of facts and analysis, which 
could have added depth to the treatment. 

Dr Madan has demonstrated a real understanding of the problems 
of planning and development, and has been able to suggest sound 
and workable guidelines for their solution. He emerges as an adyo- 
cate of change in all spheres of life, including institution and 
social structure and attitudes, beliefs and values of the people, 
as a pleader for treating social services on par with measures for 
direct economic growth, as a supporter of universal education for 
all and as a believer in balanced economic and social development 
through the process of planning consistent with democracy and 
yoluntary participation of the people. 
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Dr Madan’s book deserves careful and penetrating reading by 
all those who may be interested in social change and development 
in India. Students and teachers of sociology, social work, economics 
and related disciplines, as well as planners and administrators will 
find the book useful. 


SAIYID ZAFAR HASAN 

April 1971 Professor and Head of the Department 
of Sociology and Social Work, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow (INDIA) 


Visiting Professor, 

College of Social Professions, 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, KY.(U.S.A.) 
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PREFACE 


Social change has characterized all societies since their inception. 
However, its rate became faster since the beginning of the 17th 
century with the coming of the industrial revolution. After the 
Second World War, with changes in the political situation and the 
balance of power, many countries got political independence. 
Although these countries adopted different political systems, yet 
many desired one thing in common, ie. rapid economic develop- 
ment through modernization and industrialization. Unfortunately 
in attaining this objective they are beset with numerous difficulties 
which may be economic, technological, political, religious or cul- 
tural. Till recently these difficulties were considered in terms of 
economic factors only. Then came anthropologists, who sought 
those difficulties in terms of cultural factors alone. However, 
these were half truths only. The difficulties of rapid economic 
development could not be discussed in terms of economic or cultural 
factors alone. These were of all categories, i.e. economic, political, 
legal, administrative, technological, religious, cultural, etc. Although 
this fact has now been realized by many social scientists, yet majority 
of the political leaders and other intellectuals in those countries 
still do not understand this complexity of factors. And unless they 
clearly visualize this, neither proper policies can be framed for 
rapid development nor these can be executed properly. It is to 
make these intellectuals understand these difficulties in the proper 
perspective that this work has been undertaken. S , 
To have rapid economic development in developing countries 
there is need to have planning, but that planning is of a complex 
type particularly in a democratic country. Therefore, that aspect 
also needs to be discussed in detail. This we have done in a separate 
volume under the title Welfare State and Problems of Democratic 
Planning. However, both these volumes give a theoretical background 
of the difficulties which the underdeveloped countries have to face 
to achieve the objectives of a Democratic Welfare State. Keeping 
these difficulties in view the practical social problems of India have 
been discussed in three other volumes under the title Indian Social 


Problems. 
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I am grateful to Dr Saiyid Zafar Hasan, M.A., M.S. (Social Work), 
D.s.w. (Columbia), Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sociology and Social Work, Lucknow University, who has been 
kind enough to write a Foreword to this volume. My thanks are 
due to the staff of the Tagore Library who are always helpful in 
supplying me the necessary books. I am thankful to my pupil Sri 
G. D. Shukla, m.s.w. who prepared the index and also to Sri R. D. 
Saxena who typed the manuscripts. I am also grateful to my wife 
who always bears with me when I have to be in the library even 
during odd hours. 


G. R. MADAN 
September 26, 1970 
Tagore Library 
Lucknow 
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CHAPTERI 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


SOCIAL CHANGE, rapid in some cases, slow in others, has charac- 
terized all societies, whether pre-historic, historic or modern. In- 
crease in the size of the group, alteration or diversification of 
economy, shift from nomadic to settled mode of life, modification 
of the social structure, new emphasis in religious beliefs and prac- 
tices, growth of science, new philosophies, war and famine are 
among the phenomena associated with such changes. Frequently 
the political structure of a society has altered in the course of history. 
Customs, music, poetry and almost every other aspect of the society 
are subject to modification. This is as true of the primitive as of the 
modern society though apparently more characteristic of the latter 
‘than of the former. However, before we describe this fact it might 
be appropriate to define the term “Social Change”. 


SOCIAL CHANGE DEFINED 


The definitions of social change vary as some confine its scope only 
to changes in social relationship, while others extend it also to 
changes in the material as well as non-material culture. MacIver 
and Page point out : “Our direct concern as sociologists is with 
social relationships. It is the change in these which alone we shall 
regard as social change. ... Social change is therefore a distinct 
thing from cultural or civilizational change.”! They further clarify 
that while cultural and civilizational changes endure for some time 
after the process is over, the change in social relationships is not 
enduring. For example, the product of a machine endures after 
the machine has been scrapped. Similarly, some of the old poems 
are still remembered and passed on from generation to generation. 
But an institution or a class system is a product that endures only 
in the process that creates it. If people no longer observe a custom, 

1 Maclver, R. M. and Page, C. H., Society—An Introductory Analysis (1952), 
p. S11, 
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the custom no longer exists on the surface of the earth. However, 
most of the sociologists take a wider view of social change and 
include in it changes in all the three spheres, i.e. cultural, civiliza- 
tional and social. Gillin and Gillin have defined “socjal changes 
as variation from the accepted modes of life, whether due to altera- 
tion in geographical conditions, in cultural equipment, composition 
of the population, or ideologies, and whether brought about by 
diffusion or invention within the group”.? The modes of life include 
the norms, values, religious beliefs, the methods of cultivating the 
ground, hunting, fishing, securing rain, protecting the crops and 
animals, etc. which are for the purpose of satisfying the “interests” 
or needs of the members or have a relationship to their behaviour. 
According to Wilbert E. Moore : “Social change is the significant 
alteration of social structure (that is, of patterns of social action 
and interactions), including consequences and manifestations of 
such structures embodied in norms (rules of conduct), values, and 


cultural products and symbols.” And this is the definition which 
we have followed. 


FACETS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


There are various aspects of change which we need to know. These 
include : (a) the sources (or factors) bringing change, (b) the speed 
or rate of change, (c) forms of change, (d) the direction of change, 
and (e) whether the change is automatic or induced. 


Sources of Change 


factors of change, i.e. the bio-physical, techno i 
However, we can divide these factors into fi 
i.e. physical, psychological, biological, techno 


S other factors particularly 


? Gillin, J. L. and Gillin, J. P., Cultural Sociology (1954), PD. 561-62 


3 Moore, Wilbert E., Order d Chan, ž 3 
1967), p. 3 rand Change (New York : John Wiley and Sons, 
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ideological may bring about vast changes. The biological factors 
may bring changes through intermixture of races and increase or 
decrease of population, the psychological factor through imitation 
of customs and mores which may not be exact copy as of the pre- 
vious generation or through competition, conflict, etc. the physical 
factors through natural calamities or exhaustion of soil, techno- 
logical factors through inventions and new techniques and cultural 
factors through change in ideas, beliefs, attitudes, etc.* 


The Rate of Change 

The speed of change has been much faster in the world since the 
beginning of 18th century as the technological factor has played an 
important role in this era, Two reasons for this phenomenon are 
the cumulative effect of inventions on the one hand and easy adoption 
of material culture by mankind on the other. A new invention is 
dependent on certain other inventions that went before and cannot 
be produced unless these elements are present. A modern inventor 
profits by the achievements of his predecessors. There is, indeed, 
a positive correlation between the number of inventions made at 
any given time and the size of the existing accummulation. Each 
new invention which is added to a culture represents a new com- 
bination of old elements. “The accummulation proceeded very 
slowly in the beginning. It was faster in the Neolithic (New Stone) 
ages, as shown by the archaeological records of new forms of stone 
and bone. During the succeeding period, when the metals appeared, 
the movement from the copper to bronze, and from bronze to iron 
was faster still. Finally, in the historical period the development 
of material culture has been very rapid, especially in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The railways came in only in the eighteen- 
thirties, the trains in the eighties, and the buses in the nineteen- 
hundreds. Great changes are now measured in decades, years, 
even months. The evolution of material objects at least, seems to 
be gaining momentum.” However, not only material changes 
but since the outbreak of World War I numerous countries have 
passed through changes in their political institution, class structure, 
their economic systems, their mores and modes of living, in short 
in all the fundamental relations of man and man. However, it needs 

4 For further details see Madan, G. R., Indian Social Problems (1969), chapter I. 


š Oghburn, W. F. and Nimkaff, M. F., A Hand Book of Sociology (London : 
Kegan Paul & Co, 1947), p. 526. 
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to be pointed out that prediction about the change in future in 
case of social relationships is rather difficult than in case of physical 
sciences and technology. 

Every technological advance, by making it possible for men to 
achieve certain results with less effort or at less cost, at the same 
time provides new opportunities and establishes new conditions 
of life. For example, in the case of agriculture, the advance in agri- 
cultural technology such as improvement in the breed of cattle, 
use of fertilizers, seeds, labour-saving devices, “ad no doubt the 
increase in the quality and quantity of agricuuural production as 
their immediate objectives, but as a consequence there has been 
changes in the farm economy, the manner of life, tendencies of 
agricultural depressions, new Struggle for foreign markets and new 
tariff barriers.® Similarly, the development of techniques of com- 
munication have affected social relations in many ways. The use of 
motion pictures, television, and radio which are heard simultane- 
vusly by many have brought enormous changes in the society. 
In fact every step of technological advance inaugurates a series of 
changes that interact with others emanating from the whole technolo- 
gical system. Radio, for example, has restored enjoyment within 
the home and removed cultural differentiation of classes and of 
urban and rural communities, 

Another characteristic of technology is that it always tends in 
the same direction attaining greater and greater efficiency in the 
performance of each of the various functions to which its devices 
are applied. The functions are specialized and there is ever increas- 
ing division of labour. There is elaborate social organization with 
higher interdependence between its parts, more elaborate systems 
of Jaw and of governmental control, greater leisure, higher standard 
of living for larger numbers and new concentration of economic and 
political power. They also create some important social problems 
one of them being the unbalance of the economic system that accom- 
panies the accelerated Processes of technological change, 

There is close connection between technology and industrializa- 


. tion and the consequences of both are almost the same However. 
these we shall discuss in detail in another chapter, > 


Forms of Change 
In society simultaneously there are 


changes in people’s liv 
° MacIver, R. M. and Page, C. H., op. cit., p. peop. Ives, 


555. 
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in groups, and in entire societies as possibly regular or lawful.” 
Some of these are discernible in the short run, some in the long run, 
while others may not be noticeable at all. 

First, within an individual’s own experience, the most certain 
and most universal change is associated with his life-cycle. He goes 
through a long period of infancy marked by physical and mental 
growth. He learns and becomes socialized to various norms and 
roles at various stages as member of the group. Even in socialization 
and role performance there are variations from one generation to 
another. 

Secondly, the biological changes such as the rate of population 
growth, change in the ratio of sexes and different age groups may 
also represent social change. Some kinship groups are likely to 
expand and others to contract. A ruling elite may be oversupplied 
with people, while some classes of artisans may be faced with recruit- 
ing youngsters from other groups. 

Thirdly, some subsystems may be relatively autonomous with 
regard to other parts of the social order and thus are perhaps subject 
to fluctuations or trends that are neither causes nor consequences 
of change in other parts of the system. For example, the types of 
military formations may change more rapidly than the technology 
of agricultural production in the same society. 

Fourthly, there are short-term cycles such as mark the daily or 
weekly or annual round of activities. These may be viewed as the 
changeful way in which stable systems are maintained. 

Fifthly, sometimes even there may be major changes in the society 
in the cultural sphere such as norms, values, and beliefs. 

However, such changes only alter the detailed way in which 
systems operate but they scarcely affect the magnitude or direction 
of these changes and have more effect on the theoretical model of 
the social structure than on a “dynamic” model for “changing 
systems”. Thus such major changes in the magnitude or direction 
of societies may be very slow in developing and perhaps not become 
apparent for generations. However, the two forms of change 
which disturb the equilibrium greatly are the technological changes 
brought by man and the failure to conform or failure to achieve 


the ideal values. 


7 Moore, W. E., Social Change (1963), p. 11. 
® Moore, W. E., op. cit., p. 16. M DD 
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Directions of Change 


d with evolution is social 


rogress. When al 
progi we s or “lower” of “more” or 


“Jess” advanced on t 


? Maclver, R, M. and Page, C. H., op, clt., p. 521 
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There are various directions of change in the quantitative sense : 
(1) For example, in the case of inventions there is a cumulative 
effect. One invention is followed by another invention. This mode 
of change can be represented graphically by a line that always 
slopes upwards. (2) In the second type of change though the 
change is generally in the upward direction, yet it is liable to reversal 
of direction. This mode of change is characteristic of economic 
phenomenon and over long periods of the phenomena of population. 
Business activity often rises and falls. The population rises, falls 
and then again it may rise. (3) In some cases there is a wave-like 
movement. The variation of business activity are often referred 
to as the economic cycle. Similarly, the regular sequence of the 
seasons may be termed as cyclic change. There are many thinkers 
like Oswald Spengler, Arnold J. Toynbee and F. S. Chapin who 
are of the view that societies and civilizations are pursuing a similar 
course. In their view in various human phenomena from fashion 
to civilization there is a regular order of rise, development and fall 
or else a perfect symmetry of rhythmic recurrence. 


Induced or Automatic Change 

The change may be induced or automatic. We have already 
pointed out that there are changes which come automatically in 
society and are beyond the power-of man. For example, physical 
changes such as change in weather or in seasons ; changes in age 
such as childhood, adulthood and old age, etc. However, some 
changes are induced in society by man, whether they are borrowed 
from other cultures or created in itself. Among these technological 
changes, beliefs, industrialization, modernization, changes in organi- 
zations, are instances in point. The distinction among some of 
these and their consequences in society shall be explained later. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


We have pointed out above that there are many types of changes 
which are not quantitative in character and therefore cannot be 
represented by simple diagrams. These are qualitative changes of 
various kinds that are not measurable in quantitative units. For 
such phenomena, as already stated, the terms used are social evolu- 
tion, social development, social progress, etc. It might be appro- 
priate to distinguish these terms clearly, though many a times, some 
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of them are interchangeably used. The basis of the evolutionary 
process in biology is the correlation of the time-order with the 
order of appearance of more complex or more differentiated species, 
In society the differentiation of structure is related to differentiation 
of functions. When the process of decline toward death or extinction 
sets in, differentiation ceases and Some counter process takes place. 
Thus we find in differentiation the clue to evolution and we can 
therefore also call evolutionary any Process which comprises both 
differentiation and some sequel of differentiation, which includes 
an “upward” or a consequent “downward” course, When it is 
desirable to specify an “upward” course only, a process, that of 
increasing differentiation, we use the term “development”. However, 


there are some Sociologist who equate development with progress 
and use these terms interchangeably. 


According to Hobhouse ; 
in (1) scale, (2) efficiency, 
By scale is meant number of population 


class, for the purp: 
power or dignity of 
ally one-sided, 


1° Hobhouse, L. T. 
11 Ibid, pp, 78-79, 
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the whole notion of development. These include such writers as 
Pareto and Sorokin who maintain that social and political history 
shows no regularity in development but rather a series of cyclical 
fluctuations. Other critics have stressed the uniqueness and plurality 
of civilizations and have doubted the possibility of establishing 
‘any lines of development in the history of humanity as a whole. 
Finally, there are the anthropologists among some of whom the 
“downfall of evolutionism” has become a sort of dogma. Thirdly, 
there are now signs that ideas of development are coming again 
into prominence. The rise of new nations in Asia and Africa and 
social transformations due to advances in technology and the social 
revolutions of our time have intensified interest in comparative 
or cross cultural studies, as they are now called, and have raised 
again the problem of levels of development. 

In the earlier theories of biological evolution the idea of evolution 
and of progress was closely associated. This association was empha- 
sized by Darwin’s conception of the “survival of the fittest” in the 
evolutionary process. Similar views were held by earlier sociologists 
including Comte, Herbert Spencer and Ward. For them social 
evolution was, in effect, social progress. The rapid technological 
and industrial advance of that time was mainly responsible for 
considering it as such. H 

However, what constitutes progress depends on our desires and 
our ideals and one man’s desires and ideals are different from another. 
In this sense social evolution does not mean always progress. Differ- 
entiation where it occurs, is an evolutionary fact. In this sense 
we can classify certain societies as more Or less evolved. We can 
say always that a civilized society is more highly evolved than that 
of primitive one, but we cannot say that the former 1s always better 
one. The Eskimos may deny it. The religious prophets identify 
progress with the spread of a faith. Some say civilization is not 
good as it leads to exploitation of many by few. Thus evolution 
is a scientific concept, whereas progress is an ethical one. 

The relation of social evolution to social progress is a problem 


which presents many difficulties and they arise chiefly because of 
the variable and inconclusive character of the concept of progress. 
It has a different significance for different individuals, for different 
times, and for different social groups. To the eighteenth-century 

12 Gingsberg, M., Social Development by L. T. Hobhouse (1966), Foreword., 


p. 1, 
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“Enlightenment” progress meant emancipation from the bonds of 
tradition and the tyranny of power. To late-nineteenth-century 
America it seemed to be identified with the triumphant expansion 
of society and the exploitation of the resources of the earth. 

When we speak of progress without qualifying adjective such as 
“economic” or “material”, we talk of progress in general terms. 
In this sense we may agree that progress is happiness, yet we may 
not agree about the contents of happiness. The lover and the 
religious enthusiast, the epicure and the ascetic find happiness in 
different ways. However, we may define progress in terms of certain 
human wishes which are fundamentally alike in all, All have the 
same organic natures, the same initial appetites, the same germinal 
capacities varying in degree of potency or of evocation. Thus, we 
can have a large agreement concerning the things that we find desir- 
able. In the list of goods we can place health, length of life, assurance 
of the means of living, sustaining social companionship, the respect 
of one’s fellows, and some degree or kind of power and prestige. 
We can then say that social progress means such change in the 
conditions of society that these are provided in greater measure 
for its members. 

Again these common goods may be divided into two categories, 
requirements of organic well-being and second of a social structure. 
We can regard the fulfilment of the first category as substantial 
content of it. Regarding the second there is no agreement as to 
what is “good life”. Even in case of primary or bodily satisfactions 
which should be given priority is a difficult question. However, 
in spite of these difficulties progress is evident in the increase of goods 
which satisfy basic human needs. What is modern is the clear 
assumption, characteristic of groups or peoples living in an expand- 
ing industrial economy, that progress is the normal quality of social 
change. And perhaps no less the assumption that material gain 
statistically measured economic increment is a sufficient indication 
thereof. 

Professor Moore observes: “The doctrine of economic growth, 
although many of the consequences of its implementation are 
inconsistent with traditional values and structures, is consistent 
with certain values that turn out to be virtually universal in human 
societies. ... Given the option, or even the knowledge of alternatives 
existing elsewhere, it turns out that most people in most places 
prefer food to hunger, health to sickness, physical comfort to suffer- 
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ing and life to death. Whether the also prefer work to ‘leisure’, 
urban agglomeration to village life, close temporal synchronization 
to the uneven pace of traditional production is more doubtful, 
and it is at this level that difficulties arise in the process of economic 
development and industrialization. 

“Because modernization in all its ramifications is the major form 
of acculturation in the contemporary world, that complex process 
is likely to be the main source of generalizations concerning changes 
in societies from external sources.” “In the last two decades, 
nations have become increasingly development-oriented. Economic 
development is now a major issue in international politics,” 


MODERNIZATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Social Change and Modernization 
The process of modernization is broad, and the strands that make 


it up are somewhat separable one from another. In one area at one 
time, the problem may be defined as that of reducing illiteracy or 
providing potable water to urban slums or spraying mosquito- 
breeding swamps with chemicals to control malaria. In other 
places at other times, road or hydro-electric power installations 
may be given top priority. In still other places, or in the same places 
at other times, precedence may go to capital goods industries, light 
consumer-goods industries or a revamped civil service. 

“What is involved in modernization is a ‘total’ transformation 
of a traditional or pre-modern society into the types of technology 
and associated organization that characterize the ‘advanced’, 
economically prosperous, and relatively, politically stable nations 
of the Western World.”!5 Because so many aspects of the social 
order in the underdeveloped areas of the world do not conform 
with the models set by the advanced countries, there is room for 
improvement in practically any direction one looks. The definition 
of which problems are most urgent tends to be made by the effective 
political authorities, and may or may not fit what an objective social 
analyst thinks about them. The problems are indeed complex, and 
the solutions by no means uniform for all times and all places. 
Communism for example offers a set of more or less rigid prescrip- 


1° Moore, W. E., op. cit., p. 88. 
u Adelman, Irma, Theories of Economie Growth and Development (1962), p. vii, 


18 Moore, W.E., op. cit, pP. 89. 
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tions for the sequence of changes in order to modernize a ‘“‘back- 
ward” country. However, no single change-model is either possible 
on scientific grounds or likely to be followed by practical men of 
affairs. 


Modernization and Industrialization 

The process of modernization is most commonly approached in 
terms of “economic development”. This has a high but no absolute 
validity for it is possible to find situations in which the immediate 
or short run priority is accorded to education, or the rural com- 
munity. Yet rising per capita levels of living have a kind of unques- 
tioned value in developing areas, and economic development has 
a rather important instrumental value for most other “reforms” 
that may be ultimately justified on other grounds. For example, 
education may be viewed as essential for an informed electorate 
in a democratic regime, or as a form of cultural “consumer good” 
for states dedicated to cultivation of the “good life”. But schools 
and books and teachers require money or its equivalent and that 
means diverting resources from food or factories or firearms. Simi- 
larly land reform particularly ceiling on holdings may be sought 
as a matter of social justice (or political support) and is likely to 
involve income redistribution rather than an increase in total income. 
Such reforms can have lasting effect only if new capital, improved 
techniques and changed marketing procedures are also available 
to the' newly independent rural cultivators. It is reasonably proper, 
though conventional, therefore, to consider modernization in terms of 
economic growth. In fact, we may pursue the convention further 
and speak of the process of industrialization. Industrialization 
means the extensive use of inanimate sources of power for economic 
production, and all that that entails by way of organization, transport 
communication, and so on.16 


Stages of Industrialization 

However, it needs pointing out here that there are stages in the 
process of industrialization too. First, there is agriculture, forestry 
and other products in which there was little use of machines in the 
beginning. They are known as primary industries. Then we have 
secondary industries which can again be divided into three categories. 
In the first stage of industrialization, there is processing of primary 

18 Ibid., p. 92. 
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products, i.e. milling grains, expressing oils, preparing skins, etc. 
In the second stage there is transformation of materials, i.e. making 
footwears, ploughs and other metal goods, cloth and clothing, 
furniture, etc. In the third stage there is manufacture of machines 
and other capital equipments to be used, not for the direct satisfaction 
of any immediate want, but in order to facilitate the future process 
of production.” And it is the last which is more important in this 
present age. 


Industrialization and Economic Development 

Since many underdeveloped areas are now predominantly agri- 
cultural it is sometimes argued that industrialization in the sense 
of factory production of non-agricultural products is animproper 
model of economic growth for such areas. Yet very little increase 
in agricultural output is likely to be achieved without the use of 
industrial products, e.g. machines and chemical fertilizers and very 
little economic benefit is likely to accrue to an agricultural economy 
that does not have a local or foreign industrial market. Industria- 
lization, then, includes mechanization of agriculture and of the 
ancillary services of transportation and communication which are 
essential to the operation of a specialized and therefore interdepen- 
dent economy. 

The U.N.O. Report points out that rapid economic development 
is the only fundamental remedy for disguised unemployment (i.e. 
underemployment). The significance of the term “disguised” is 
that it is applied only to persons who are not normally engaged 
in wage employment. The disguised unemployed are those persons 
who work on their own account and who are so numerous, relatively 
to the resources with which they work, that if a number of them 
were withdrawn for work in other sectors of the economy the 
total output of the sector from which they were withdrawn would 
not be diminished even though no significant reorganization occurred 
in this sector and no significant substitution of capital.18 It further 
observes that there was 29 to 50 per cent agricultural surplus popula- 
tion in some of the developing countries. This surplus population 


17 United Nations, Processes and Problems of Industrialization in Under-deve- 


loped Countries (1955), p. 8. 
18 United Nations, Depart! i 
mic Development of Under-developed Countrie. 


(New York, 1951), P. J 


ment of Economic Affairs, Measures for the Econo- 
s, Report by a Group of Experts 
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was defined as the number of people engaged in agriculture (active 
and dependents) who, in any given conditions of agricultural pro- 
duction, could be removed from the land without reducing agricul- 
tural output. “The main remedy for under-employment is to create 
new employment opportunities. Where more land can be brought 
into cultivation, this will afford some relief. But, in most countries 
where under-employment is acute, nearly all the cultivable land 
is already cultivated. Efforts have to be concentrated upon creating 
new industries off the land, of which manufacturing industries 
comprise the largest and usually the most promising category. Thus, 
the most urgent problem of these countries is industrialization,”’2® 


Industrialization and Agriculture 

However, this does not mean in any way the neglect of agriculture. 
On the other hand, at some stages of development agriculture has 
to be given top priority as production can be raised comparatively 
more in this sector with lesser investment. Economic historians have 
supplied data to help analyse the issue of whether the agricultural 
or the industrial sector should be relied upon as the driving force 
in development. They generally concur that there are no cases of 
successful development of a major country in which a rise in agricul- 
tural productivity did not precede or accompany industrial develop- 
ment.” “It is more and more apparent that development over the 
long run is not likely to occur if it is tied to either an agricultural 
or an industrial foundation. , Today it is recognized that there is 
no basis for doctrinaire statements that development should be 
launched with either an agricultural or industrial expansion; instead, 
every economy has an agricultural and a non-agricultural sector, 
and one of the most important aspects of development is the chang- 
ing, complex but always intimate relation between the two.’ Profes- 
sor Nicholls observes that there are two groups of economists. 
One group emphasizes that efforts to increase food supply should 
receive top priority in India because of the high demand and great 
need for additional food or because the highest marginal produc- 
tivity of capital lies in agriculture, while the other group, while 


19 Ibid., p. 9. 

2° Kuznet, Simon, Six Lectures on Economic Growth (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1960), pp. 59-60. 

21 Eicher, Carl and Witt, Lawrence (Eds.), Agriculture in Economic Development 
(New York : McGraw Hill Book Company, 1964), p. 8. 
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recognizing the need for raising agricultural productivity, concludes 
that successful development of the economy as a whole can be 
accomplished only by givinga “big push” industrialization programme 
top priority. His own conclusion is that in underdeveloped countries 
where population pressure is more on land, agricultural development 
should be given priority in the short run. He observes: “Admittedly, 
there is probably no under-developed country which can at any 
stage afford to concentrate all of its investment on either agricultural 
or industrial development. However, in my opinion, until it has 
succeeded in achieving and sustaining a reliable food surplus (or in 
at least reducing the food deficit to a magnitude which expanding 
non-food exports might realistically be expected to cover in the 
near term) does a shift of emphasis to the large-scale transfer of 
farm population into non-farm employment and to labour-saving 
devices in agriculture begin to make sense.” 


Industrialization and Technology 
As stated above industrialization has been a major source of 


both quickening the rate and the geographical spread of rapid 
social change in the contemporary world. Industrialization in the 
strict sense entails the extensive use of inanimate sources of power 
in the production of economic goods and services. Even so restricted 
a definition does not limit the concept to manufacturing as agricul- 
ture is also subject to mechanization (as well as other modes of tech- 
nical rationalization), and so are services such as transport and 
communication. It is true of course, that manufacturing is an 
essential ingredient, as the machines and instruments used in the 
production of raw materials or services are likely to be factory 
produced. 

“The use of an initially technological criterion of industrialization 
does not imply a kind of technological determinism. There are 
clearly institutional and organizational preconditions and counter- 
parts of the scale and efficiency of power utilization. For example, 
extensive industrialization in the strict sense is quite unlikely in the 
absence of a highly specialized and coordinated labour force, 
monetary exchange and rationalized accounting systems, the techno- 
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logy of precise measurement and production control, and so on.”?? 


The industrialization or economic development of a country postu- 
lates many preconditional requisites to which we shall refer in detail 
in the subsequent chapters. The technological changes encourage 
the growth of largeness in organizations, the specialization and 
change in the nature of work.** The problem in such cases is how 
to preserve the freedom of individual in such large organizations. 
What we want to point out here is that technical knowledge is only 
one aspect of industrialization and to use that technology requires 
many other elements. 


Industrialization and Urbanization 

Industrialization leads to urbanization as most of the industries 
are to be located in town and cities. A great industrial plant situated 
in the mountain or in some desert area is only physically isolated 
from the city. Its products are marketed in or through the city 
while the centre of control is in downtown offices and much of its 
ownership is urban. Whether the great industries of today or the 
handicraft industries of earlier days, they represent a kind of work 
that belongs to the city and rarely to the villages. ‘Practical reasons 
determine where industrial plants will locate. Some may be forced 
to.locate near the source of raw materials, but for most industries 
the main practical consideration is nearness of a sufficient qualified 
labour supply. This usually means in or near a large urban agglo- 
merate, which usually insures access to markets.’’*5 

Most cities as they increase in size tend to accumulate a growing 
variety of industrial enterprises. This is due to a considerable 
interdependence between types of enterprises. Industries producing 
consumer goods must get their equipment from machine- producing 
industries. There is also the question of supplying consumer goods 
and other services to such a population. It is true that some of the 
cities of today are the product of a long evolution, yet many of the 
cities in such countries as United States, Canada, Australia are 
mostly the products of industrial civilization. The problems which 
such cities create have been discussed later on. 


23 Moore. W. E., Order and Change (1967), p. 34. 

34 DeCarlo, Charles R., ‘‘Prospectives on Technology” in Technology and 
Social Change, (Ed.) Eli Ginzberg (New York : Columbia Press, 1964), p. 29. 

25 Anderson, Nels. Our Industrial Urban Civilization (Bombay, Asia Publishing 
House, 1964), pp. 10-11. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT—THEORIES AND MODELS 


We have already pointed out the difference between economic and 
social development. The economic development is a measurable 
thing and is concerned only with the substantial raising of per capita 
income of a community within a given period whereas social develop- 
ment is a wider concept. Besides economic development the latter 
is concerned with various other aspects such as the freedom of the 
individual, proper distribution of income and wealth within various 
sections of the community, moral development of the people, etc. 
so that the suciety may develop as a whole. Economic development 
has been defined “as the process by which an economy is trans- 
formed from one whose rate of growth of per capita income is 
small or negative to one in which a significant self-sustained rate of 
increase of per capita income is a permanent long-run feature. A 
society will be called under-developed if economic development is 
possible but incomplete.”’?® 

However, there are some social scientists who find it difficult to 
differentiate economic and social development as in economic deve- 
lopment is also involved social development. The United Nations 
observes: “It is impossible to define.economic development precisely 
or in absolute terms. As a process, which is nowhere complete and 
nowhere absent it is the product of simultaneous developments in 
many fields. It involves in particular an increase in productivity— 
a more efficient use of resources to produce more and better food, 
clothing, shelter and other necessaries and amenities of life, at a 
less heavy cost in human toil and hardship.””?? 

This economic development can take place under various condi- 
tions and in various ways and many theories and models have 
been offered by economists and sociologists in this field since long. 
What should be the role of different factors of production, i.e. land, 
labour, capital and management and also the role of technology and 
the state to have maximum growth, the opinions differ. Five models 
of development have been mentioned by Adelman in his book, The 
Theories of Economic Growth and Development which include those 
of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Karl Marx, Schumpeter and a Neo-Keyne- 


26 Adelman, Irma, Theories of Economic Growth and Development (1962), p. 1 
27 United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Report of the Secretary- 
General for an expanded programme of Technical Assistance for Economic Develop- 
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sian Model of a Growing Economy. However, there are number of 
other theories of economic growth such as that of mercantilists, 
physiocrats, classicals, neo-classicals, etc.?8 

As there are different theories of economic growth, so there, are 
different stages in’ economic growth. However, the opinions differ 
as to the exact stages through which an economy should pass as the 
growth occurs. We have already mentioned about the stages of 
industrialization which is one aspect of economic growth. In each 
stage of growth what should be the role of the state and how much 
freedom should be given to the individual have also been discussed 
by various writers. List mentions five stages of economic growth, 
ie. the savage stage, the pastoral stage, the agricultural stage, the 
agricultural and manufacturing stage, and finally the agricultural, 
manufacturing and commercial stage.?® Professors Fisher and 
Clarke following Mr. List’s argument point out that the occupa- 
tional structure of the society changes in the last three successive 
stages as the economy develops. There is a shift in the number of 
those engaged in the primary sector to secondary sector and then to 
tertiary sector (services industries sector). Then there are theories 
about the stages of economic growth by Bucher, Sombart and Hilde- 
brand. For example, Bucher posits three stages: (a) the stage of the 
independent domestic, or household economy, (b) the stage of town 
economy, and (c) the stage of national economy. However, none 
of these theories explain the stages quite adequately as many things 
are mixed up, e.g. economic stages, economic systems and principles 
of economic activity.3! 


CONDITIONS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The economic growth of a country depends upon so many factors 
such as physical, economic, political, sociological, technological, 
etc. However, till recently the economists had laid emphasis on 
economic factors including, of course, physical and technological 
ones which are solely considered to be responsible for economic 


28 See Hoselitz, B. F., et al., Theories of Economic Growth (Illinois : The 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1960). Also see Domar, E. D., op. cit., chapter I. 

2° Hoselitz, B. F., “Theories of Stages of Economic Growth” in Theortes of 
Economic Growth, (Ed.) B. F. Hoselitz, et al., op. cit., p. 198. 

a Hoselitz, op. cit., p. 211. 

3t Ibid., p. 224. 
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growth. Lately, it has been realized that sociological or human 
factors too play an important part in economic development of a 
country. The sociological factors may include the social structure 
of a community including various institutions such as the family, 
religion, political structure, caste or class structure, traditions, 
attitudes, beliefs, etc. In fact it is difficult to compartmentalize 
human factors into economic and non-economic. Thus in recent 
years, with the growing scientific interest in problems of under- 
developed societies, sociology of development has emerged as an 
important borderland discipline complementary to the economics 
of development. “Economists in the recent past have shown increas- 
ing awareness of the limitations of a narrow economic viewpoint 
for the satisfactory understanding of the problems of development. 
They have emphasized the close relation between economics and 
sociology from this point of view and entered into domains conven- 
tionally regarded as the exclusive preserve of other disciplines.’’? 
As Professor Hoselitz observes: “The development of under-develop- 
ed countries depends not merely upon their adopting the economic 
and technological procedures of the more advanced countries, 
but also upon their coming to resemble them in social structure and, 
sometimes even, in forms of political organization. . .. The moderni- 
zation and the adoption of western technology and forms of economic 
activity require the simultaneous transformation of a society to 
exhibit western structure and even to assume most of the social 
values of the West.”?? In the words of Domar: “Economic growth 
is determined by the basic structure of a society, and a comprehen- 
sive theory of growth should include physical environment, political 
structure, incentives, educational methods, legal framework, attitude 
to science, to changes, to accumulation—just to name a few. None 
of these could be properly taken as an independent variable.” 
He further adds that a satisfactory theory of growth in the broad 
sense cannot be created from models only. Such a theory requires 
a mass of empirical work and the ability to synthesize data and ideas 
from all social sciences, and most of all it requires that breath of 


32 Joshi, P. C., Readings in the Sociology of Development (mimeographed), 
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vision and imagination and that degree of understanding which is 
called “wisdom.” 


INDUCED AND PLANNED CHANGE 


We have already pointed out that rapid economic development 
of the underdeveloped countries is most urgent to raise their levels 
of living and to remove unemployment. However, economic develop- 
ment is not a simple process and requires advancement in various 
directions. Due to limited resources, their balanced utilization for 
the production of various types of goods is essential and this requires 
economic planning. As Professor Oskar Lange observes: “The 
new patterns of economic development lead to the development of a 
new technique of economic development, namely of economic 
development through planning. Planning becomes the basic feature 
and instrument of economic development in our time.” He adds, 
in the socialist countries and in the countries following a national 
revolutionary pattern we plan economic development because 
economic development would not, under historic conditions existent, 
take place by itself automatically, consequently it must be planned. 
Even economic planning is not enough. The State has also to pursue 
many other goals which a Democratic Welfare State should have 
in the present era. In short it has to secure justice—social, economic 
and political for all. Thus it is not only a question of more produc- 
tion, but equal distribution and provision of social services and 
security measures to various types of groups. Whether it is possible 
to have comprehensive planning under a democratic regime, as the 
former require rigid regimentation, is another question. Besides, 
rapid economic development requires a certain type of social struc- 
ture which is not possible to build up in all countries in a short time. 
However, in spite of these shortcomings many countries which have 
achieved political independence after the second world war are 
anxious to have planned change in various spheres and 
also solve problems arising as a consequence of that induced 
change.*? 


3 Ibid., p. 12. 

46 Lange, Oskar, Patterns of Economic Development and Planning (Enquiry- 
spring, 1965). 

27 Also see chapter V. 
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INDUCED CHANGE IN INDIA 


There have been changes in various fields since the beginning of 
this century in this country. However, here we shall confine ourselves 
to changes in the economic field particularly industrial and agricul- 
tural production with which we are concerned here. The Industrial 
Revolution in England during the 18th century had brought there 
many changes in agriculture, transport and industry. The agriculture 
_was organized on scientific lines, the transport system was revolu- 
tionized giving rise to railways, telegraphic system, steamships, etc. 
while heavy machinery working on large scale replaced the handi- 
‘crafts of the traditional type. Unfortunately India being a subservi- 
ent country was made to serve the British interests. Sri Romesh = 
Dutt observes: “India in the eighteenth century was a great manu- 9 
facturing as well as a great agricultural country and the products 7 
of Indian loom supplied the markets of Asia and Europe. It is, 9 
unfortunately, true that the East India Company and the British ‘p> i 
Parliament, following the selfish commercial policy of a hundred n: 
year ago, discouraged Indian manufacturers in the early years of; , : 
British Rule in order to encourage the rising manufacturers of: : 
England. Their fixed policy, pursued during the last decades of the ; : 
eighteenth century and the first decades of the nineteenth century, + ; 
was to make India subservient to the industries of Great Britain, : 
and to make the Indian people grow raw produce only, in order to 
supply material for the loom and manufactories of Great Britain.” 
However, since the beginning of the present century there was some 
change in the attitude of British Government in this respect though 
not to the extent desired.’ As a result of this there was some indus- 
trial development accompanied by urbanization and expansion of 
commerce before Independence. There grew up certain towns and 
cities and communication was developed. The isolation of the village 
was broken and the average citizen lived in an environment signi- 
ficantly different from the one in which he lived and worked fifty 
or sixty years ago. New economic and social relations developed 
giving rise in turn to a general desire for more rapid change. But it 
must be confessed that the development which had taken place 
during the last four or five decades was partial and limited when 
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judged in terms of the country’s needs and potentialities. The 
Planning Commission in 1951 rightly observed: ‘“Industrialism 
and the use of modern techniques has affected only limited segment 
of the economy. Agriculture is still the main stay of life for about 
70 per cent of the population and productivity in this sector is 
exceedingly low. The size of agricultural holdings has progressively 
diminished; the old cottage and small-scale industries have been 
decaying and the rural population which constitutes about 83 per 
cent of the total suffers from chronic unemployment and low incomes. 
Population has increased by more than fifty per cent in the last 
fifty years, but the growth of alternative occupations either in the 
rural areas or in the towns has not been on a scale which could 
absorb this growing population. In the limited spheres which have 
registered expansion, the level of productivity and the level of incomes 
have naturally been higher. But, for the community as a whole, 
the economic development of the last few decades has brought no 
significant improvement in standards of living and opportunities 
for employment, and has perhaps accentuated to some extent 
inequalities of income and wealth.’4° ; 

The Indian National Congress which was committed to rapid 
economic development of the country through its various resolu- 
tions since 1931 appointed a committee just after Independence in 
November 1947 with Sri Jawahar Lal Nehru as Chairman. The 
committee was known as Congress Economic Programme Com- 
mittee. (Previous to this a similar committee was appointed in 
1937 under the Chairmanship of Sri Nehru known as National 
Planning Committee. It made many useful recommendations but 
due to partition of the country its recommendations became 
somewhat obsolete as they were applicable to prepartitioned India.) 
According to this committee the two main objectives of economic 
programmes were: (1) a quick and progressive rise in the standard 
of living of the people, and (2) full employment which should result 
in fuller utilization of man power, specially on land and in rural 
industries. After enunciating the two main objectives the Committee 
dealt with individual subjects such as agriculture, village and cottage 
industries, industry, industrial relations and cooperation. In the 
end it recommended for the appointment of a permanent Central 


+ Planning Commission, Government of India, The First Five-Year Plan, 
(New Delhi, 1952), p. 12. 
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Planning Commission to advise and assist the Congress govern- 
ments for implementing the programme outlined in the report.** 

The National Planning Commission was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in March, 1950 to make an assessment of the material, 
capital and human resources of the country and to formulate a 
plan for the most effective and balanced utilization of the country’s 
„resources so as to promote a rapid rise in the standard of living of 
the people, to provide employment to all adult workers and have 
fair distribution so that the ownership and control of material 
resources is not concentrated in the hands of few people. 


Objective and Need of Planning 

The Planning Commission in the first five-year plan observes: 
“The central objective of planning in India at the present stage is to 
initiate a process of development which will raise living standards 
and open out to the people new opportunities for a richer and more 
varied life. The problem of development of an under-developed 
economy is one of utilising more effectively the potential resources 
available to the community and it is this which involves economic 
planning. ... Planning involves the acceptance of a clearly defined 
system of objectives in terms of which to frame overall policies, 
Tt also involves the formulation of a strategy for promoting the 
realization of the ends defined. Planning is essentially an attempt 
at working out a rational solution of problems, an attempt to 
coordinate means and ends ; it is thus different from the traditional 
hit-and-miss methods by which ‘reforms’ and ‘reconstruction’ are 
often undertaken. A planned economy has inevitably in view a 
somewhat wider time-horizon, to which the day-to-day decisions 


have to te related.” 

It further observes that it is no longer possible to think of develop- 
ment as a process merely of increasing the available supplies of 
material goods ; it is necessary to ensure that simultaneously a 

e realization of wider objectives 


steady advance is made towards th i wi ; 
such as full employment and the removal of inequalities. Maximum 


production, full employment, the attainment of economic equality 
and social justice which constitute the accepted objectives of plan- 


tee, Indian National Congress, Resolutions on 


41 All-India Congress Commit 
nae d 1924-1954 (New Delhi, 1954), p. 22, 


4onomic Policy and Programme, 
Ec? First Five-Year Plan (1952), p. 7. 
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ning under present-day conditions are not really so many different 
ideas but a series of related aims which the country must work for. 
None of these objectives can be pursued to the exclusion of others ; 
a plan of development must place balanced emphasis on all of these.** 


Need of Planning 

The urge to economic and social change under present conditions 
comes from the fact of poverty and of inequalities in income, wealth 
and opportunity. The elimination of poverty cannot, obviously, 
be achieved merely by redistributing existing wealth. Nor can a 
programme aiming only at raising production remove existing 
inequalities. The two have to be considered together; only a simul- 
taneous advance along both these lines can create the conditions 
in which the community can put forth its best efforts for promoting 
development. The problem, therefore, is not one of merely re- 
channeling economic activity within the existing socio-economic 
framework ; that framework has itself to be remoulded so as to 
enable it to accommodate progressively those fundamental urges 
which express themselves in the demands for the right to work, 
the right to adequate income, the right to education and to a measure 
of insurance against old age, sickness and other disabilities, 


Priorities in Planning 

In the task of securing simultaneous advance along several fronts, 
it would be unrealistic to hold out the hope that rapid and spectacular 
progress can be made in the initial period of planning. Within a 
limited period, there is always a measure of conflict between one 
objective and another and, in the formulation of a Plan for a given 
period, it is necessary to proceed in terms of priorities as between 
these objectives themselves laying more stress on some and less on 
others. The problem of balancing competing objectives is implicit 
in all planning and the quality of a plan depends upon the soundness 


of its judgments regarding the relative emphasis on the various 
objectives. 


Type of Planning and Role of the State 


The question of the techniques to be adopted for planning is 


linked up with the basic approach that a community decides to 
adopt for the realization of its objectives, 


aa Jbid., p. 28. 
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it is possible to have a plan based on regimentation and on imme- 
diate measures for levelling down in the hope ultimately of being 
able to level up. It is possible to take the view that the mass enthu- 
siasm cannot be created except on the basis of reprisals against 
those classes which have come to be associated in the public 
mind with the inequities and deficiencies of the older order. But 
the basic premise of democratic planning is that society can develop 
as an integral whole and the position which the particular classes 
occupy at any given time—a product of various historical forces 
for which no individual or class as such can be held responsible— 
can be altered without reliance on class hatreds or the use of violence. 
The need is to secure that the change is effected quickly and it is the 
positive duty of the state to promote this through all the measures 
at its command. 


It is clear that in the transformation of 
for the state will have to play the crucial role. Whether one thinks 


of the problem of capital formation or of the introduction of new 
techniques or of the extension of social services or of the overall 
realignment of the productive forces and class relationships within 
the society, one comes to the conclusion that a rapid expansion of the 
economic and social responsibilities of the state will alone be 
capable of satisfying the legitimate expectations of the people. 
This need not involve complete nationalization of the means of 
production or elimination of private agencies in agriculture or 
business and industry. It does mean, however, a progressive widen- 
ing of the public sector and a re-orientation of the private sector 
to the needs of a planned economy. Thus the approach in our 
country is a democratic one instead of totalitarian. 


the economy that is called 


Techniques of Planning 

Once the state or community 
which it wants to adopt for t 
question of techniques to be emp 
solved. In a democratic state where there a! 
ciable increases in national income and employmen 
equalities in income and wealth, the techniques emp 
follows: i 

(i) Changes in Organizational Structure. In order to ra 
inequalities or to raise incomes at the lowest level and at the same 


i E investment proposed 
time to step up capital forma nys prop 


has decided about the basic approach 
he realization of its objectives, the 
loyed for planning can be easily 
re not only to be appre- 
t but also greater 
Joyed may be as 


tion the pattern of i 
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in the plan (i.e. more investment in the public sector as enunciated 
in the Industrial Policies of 1948 and 1956), the direction to economic 
activity given by the state, the impact of fiscal devices used for 
mobilizing the resources needed for the plan, the expansion of social 
services and the institutional changes in the sphere of landownership 
and management, the functioning of joint stock companies and the 
management agency system under state sponsorship all these deter- 
mine the points at which new incomes wili be generated and the 
manner of their distribution.** 

(ii) Allocation of Resources Through Price Policy. The raison d’étre 
of a planned economy is the fullest mobilization of available resources 
and their allocation so as to secure optimum results. For the private 
sector, the prevailing price relationships is the prime factor in 
determining resource allocation. It therefore follows that the main- 
tenance of a structure of price which brings about an allocation of 
resources in conformity with the targets defined in the plan must be 
the consistent aim of economic policy. 

(iii) Capital Requirements and Organization of the Credit System. 
A persistent upward trend in production and trade cannot be 
maintained without an expansion in the supply of money and credit. 
Over a period, therefore, it will be found necessary to expand money 
supply in the- country in response to the increased volume of 
transactions in the economy. This must come about through 
extension of credit institutions which will impart the necessary 
elasticity to money supply without generating inflationary pressures. 
Deficit financing under certain conditions can also be a useful 
instrument. e 

(iv) Fiscal Policy as an Instrument of Planning. With the conti- 
nuous expansion of government functions and in consequence 
the increase in public expenditure fiscal policy may be said to be of 
even greater significance for influencing the volume and direction 
of economic activity. An increase in aggregate investment implies 
a postponement in increases in the standard of living to the maximum 
possible extent, and fiscal policy is a major device for bringing about 
this result. Fiscal policy at the same time can aim at reducing the 
inequalities in income and wealth. 

(v) Controls. Besides price control and rationing there are other 
controls which are necessary to allocate the resources in the desired 


44 Second Five-Year Plan (1961), p. 33, 
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direction. These may include monetary and credit controls as well 
as import and export controls.*® 

We have discussed so far some of the factors which are involved 
in planned economic development under present conditions. How- 
ever, these are mostly the economic factors which we have discussed 
in brief. But there are many other factors too which hamper econo- 
mic growth in a developing country. These may be political, social, 
cultural, educational, etc. All these factors we hope to discuss in 
the succeeding chapters. 


Demo- 
45 For further details see Madan, G. R. Welfare State and Problems: 0f 


cratic Planning. Also see chapter v. 


CHAPTERII 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


WE HAVE POINTED out in the last chapter that induced social change 
as well as planned change are the necessities of the modern age, 
In the advanced countries due to rapid technological Progress there 
is automation in many industries replacing unskilled labour on a 


increases in the incomes of a small minority 
if smaller, increases in 
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social and economic life, its administration and its relations with 
other countries.” 


INDUSTRIAL VERSUS NON-INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


It may be pointed out here that industrialization in the restricted 
sense is used to designate the growth of manufacturing industry. 
However, this is only a part of the much broader process of economic 
development which has in view the integrated development of all 
other sectors, i.e. agriculture, power, transport and other services. 
In this sense the problem is not only of the development of manufac- 
turing industries but the balanced development of all these sectors 
and bringing efficiency in them.2 The need to keep the various 
sectors of the economy more or less in step in order to assure a 
steady advance inevitably tends to slow down the process of indus- 
trialization. But over-rapid and unbalanced growth of the industrial 
sector, unaccompanied by occupational changes in the agricultural 
sector, may give rise to phenomena which in the long run are likely 
to retard economic development—balance of payments difficulties, 
inflation, excessive urbanization, the disruption of accepted social 
patterns, Thus although rapid industrialization is the crucial factor 
in raising the income levels of the people in developing ‘countries, 


the other sectors of the economy are not to be ignored. 


FACTORS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


veloping countries have to face are 
These problems may be sociological, 
graphic, economic, technological, 
der the following heads: (1) 
) Political, Legal and Adminis- 


The problems which the de 
many and are of varied types. 
political, administrative, demo, 
etc. These we may discuss un 
Psycho-social, (2) Demographic, (3 L ‘ 
trative, (4) Economic Organization, (5) Capital Formation, (6) 
Technical Knowledge, and (7) External Assistance. Pya 
While dealing with problems which impede rapid industrialization 
1 United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Processes 
and Problems of Industrialization in Under-developed Countries (New York, 


1955), pp. 1-2. 
2 Prof. Clark has divided al n 
viz., manufacture, agriculture and related industries, 
factors which bring efficiency in each. (See his book, 
Progress, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., London, 1951). 


into three broad categories, 
and services and discussed 
The Conditions of Economic 


I sectors of economy i 
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in the underdeveloped countries we might deal with some factors 
which are generally applicable to all sectors of economic develop- 
ment. For example, growth of population, administrative problems, 
attitude towards work and particular sociai structure affect all 
aspects of development but some are Specificaliy related to industrial 
development, e.g. lack of technical knowledge (including entrepre- 
neurial ability and skilled labour) and capital. Again industrial 
enterprise depends largely on the successful adaptation of production 
techniques, to the availability and relative cost of the factors of 
production and to the patterns of demand that exist in the under- 
developed country in question.’ The availability of foreign exchange 
or weakness in public administration may be other difficulties. 
Although no underdeveloped country is likely to meet all these 
obstacles at any one time, an industrialization programme depends 
for its success on a simultaneous attack on all the obstacles that do 
exist. Thus borrowing capital, expanding technical training, etc, 
are all necessary Steps for sound industrial growth as industrializa- 
tion is a cumulative process. Although the measures discussed 
below may differ widely from country to country, and from time to 
time, most of them are likely to be appropriate during some phase 
of the industrial growth of underdeveloped countries, 


(1) Psycho-social Factors 


The psychological set up and social organization of the subsistence 
or near subsistence sectors of u 


of Professor Hoselitz: “Among the 


been identified in the process of modernization are shortages of 
capital, of skilled workers and of entrepreneur. Hence from the 
viewpoint of industrialization institutional arrangements which 
will contribute to the breakdown of any obstacles to the larger 
supplies of these productive factors are of Primary importance,”4 
i vated Nations, “Processes and Problems of Industrialization” op. cit., p, 4 
Oselitz, B. F., “Main Concepts in th A i alia nlieioe. 
r E -> an the Analysis of the Social Implications 


and Society. i 
and Moore, W. E. (Mouton : UNESCO, 1963), p.29, 7 FOS) Hoselitz, B, F, 
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(i) Social Aspect of Entrepreneurial Ability 

The general lack of indigenous leadership in the initial stages of 
the industrialization process may be due in part to the very newness 
of the factory system and its various concomitants. The industrial 
entrepreneur in an underdeveloped country has to perform many 
functions, i.e. technical innovation or adaptation, business promo- 
tion or to bring together various factors of production, capital 
provision and risk-bearing, and business management while in 
advanced countries each of these sub-functions are carried out by 
separate persons or groups. However, in addition to such initial 
difficulties, there may be major impediments rooted in the psychology 
of the people, in the social structure itself, in the rigidity of the social 
system and in the values society attaches to different kinds of econo- 
mic activity. These may be discussed under the following heads. 

(a) Lack of Initiative or Will to Enterprise. In general for secondary 
industries both initiatory ability and managerial ability are the results 

- of innate capacity cultivated by experience and may become plentiful 
as the economy develops. But the main problem is how to break 
the circle in the early stages of industrial development. 

In such a situation any enlargement of the pool of general talent 
from which the special entrepreneurial skill is drawn is equivalent 
to an increase in the potential supply. “Hence in many of the less 
developed countries, a rise in the standard of education, fundamenta: 
and formal, general and technical, is a prerequisite to an increase in 
the flow of entrepreneurial ability.””* “Economic progress will not 
be desired in a community where the people do not realize that 
progress is possible. ... The experimental or scientific attitude is 
one of the conditions of progress. The greatest progress will occur 
in those countries where education is widespread and where it 
encourages an experimental outlook,” ® 

(b) Traditional Outlook and Values (or Caste System). The entre- 
preneurial ability is not purely a function of the education and 
wealth that many a person may possess, for in most cases their 
standards of values and ways of life may not dispose them towards 
industrial undertakings. In traditional Hindu society, the highest 
premium was placed on social roles that either excluded economic 

f Industrialization’’, op. cit., p. 32. 
irs, “Measures for the Econo- 
Report by a Group of Experts 


5 United Nations, ‘“Processes and Problems ol 
® United Nations, Department of Economic Affai 


mic Development of Under-developed Countries”, 


(New York, 1951), p- 13, 
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pursuits and activities devoted to material gains, or at least subor- 
dinated them to non-economic goals and interests. The priestly 
and scholarly Brahmins were put at the top of the caste system. 
The lower castes were required to follow occupations prescribed by 


entations, in so far 
as they still exert influence, obviously inhibit individual initiative 


in penetrating new fields of economic activity, Preventing in parti- 
cular those who might be well fitted for leadership from turning 
their talents to industrial entrepreneurship. 

My recent field studies in some villages in Central India show 
that most of the Upper castes shun business and manual labour 


2 purchase of land rather 
than in reinvestment in new productive activities, 


(c) Religious Philosophy and Le 
beliefs may also affect the initiative 0 


7 Moore, W. E, “Industrializatio 
Society, (Eds.) Hoselitz, B. F., and Moore, W, E, oj 
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such a case the amount of work people wish to perform will be 
small, but they will not necessarily be averse to measures which 
increase the productivity of such work as they do. A high prefer- 
ence for leisure is not consistent with great material possessions, 
but it is not necessarily inconsistent with economic progress. In 
the parts of Europe which experienced the most rapid development 
of industry during the nineteenth century, the influence of Puritan 
and Calvinist ideas of thrift as a virtue and work as a Vocation were 
strongest.® 

(d) Narrow Loyalties. In a preindustrial society there is a tendency 
of the society to be divided by caste and class cleavages, religious 
distinctions, kinship loyalties, regional identification or so on. The 
normative pressures rooted in such an environment may profoundly 
affect the conduct of the individual in external situations and rela- 
tions. In particular they may pose difficult problems for personnel 
recruitment and management in industrial undertakings. In an 
efficient industrial enterprise, the basic criteria for the recruitment 
of personnel and the assignment of tasks must be the ability to do 
the required task and sense of responsibility in performance. Thus 
it may foster extreme practices of nepotism—such as putting rela- 
tives on the pay-roll even though they are incompetent—which may 
have a crippling effect on an industrial undertaking. 

(e) Joint Family System. The joint family system may also be a 
hindrance to initiative where family obligations extend over a 
wide network of persons, The joint family system may also encourage 
stay at home habit as some minimum security is provided by the 
family. The young educated persons may not like to move from the 
villagers and take to new industrial enterprises in urban areas. 

Then there are legal, political and administrative difficulties too 
which hinder initiative. These we have discussed in detail later on. 


(ii) Social Aspect of Labour 

The kind of social obstacles applicable to the entrepreneurial 
and managerial fields are also applicable in the case of labour too. 
However, there are certain specific factors in case of labour which 
hinder its adequate supply. 

(a) Lack of Education and Training. Though many processes 
in modern factories do not require considerable skill or education 
on the part of workers the low level of literacy in most under- 

* United Nations, “Processes and Problems of Industrialization”’ ‚op. cit., p. 23, 
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developed countries is a great handicap to industrial growth. As 
Professor Moore observes: “The introduction of new productive 
patterns is beset with the immediate difficulty that the previous 
training and more or less informal educational process have not 
„necessarily fitted out a potential industrial labour. Beyond the 
crudest forms of unskilled gang labour, this means a greater differ- 
entiation of training and also a higher common level of knowledge. 
than required by most non-industrial systems.”? An International 
Labour Office report observes: “Industrialization in Asiatic coun- 
tries ... is hampered by a shortage of the kind of labour required 
for modern industry. The capacities required differ greatly from 
those commonly found among workers in agriculture and household 
industries in those countries. The industrial worker has to be literate 
often he has to be able to read blue-prints; he has to understand the 
need for industrial discipline. The countries in question are all 
short of workers with these qualifications.’ 

(6) Lack of Occupational Mobility. The occupational mobility 
is hindered due to caste barriers. Similarly, the particular worker’s 
claims upon the inheritance of land tend to discourage any perma- 
nent commitment to the factory as a way of life.1! 

(c) High Rate of Labour Turnover and Absenteeism. Due to imper- 
fect adaptation to the new social organization, there isa high rate of 
labour turnover and absenteeism. Never endingr ecruitment and 
training of new workers constitutes a significant drain on theefficiency 
and earning of industry. In most underdeveloped countries there 
1S a constant flux of workers between industrial employment in 

towns and traditional agriculture in their home village. They may 

work only long enough to collect the money they need to pay taxes 
or fulfil their obligations. They often feel homesick and dissatisfied 
with their food and quarters, particularly if they have left their 
pa P Eip Attempts to stabilize the industrial labour 
T EAS variety of incentives—holidays with pay, 
B ge increases for those who stay on the job, provision of 


* Moore, W. E., Industrializati P : 
Development (1951), p. 15, "4 Labour—Social Aspects of Economic 
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appropriate facilities for eating, housing, health, education, recrea- 
tion—have sometimes met with limited success. 

A survey conducted by the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, on’ behalf of the UNESCO Research Centre at Calcutta 
shows that due to bad housing conditions, routine and the drudgery 
of the mill work, lack of recreational facilities and lack of security 
during old age majority of the workers gave their preference for 
stay in the village than in the city. While the migrants are all praise 
for village life, they shiver at the idea of hunger and starvation which 
stare them in the face in the village. The survey observes: “So long 
as this state of affairs continues, workers will always find fault with 
city life and workers will not develop roots in an urban milieu. The 
workers get their daily meals, perhaps a little more food at meals 
than they had in the village and even may save for their rainy days 
but they do not establish emotional attachment with the city and 
its people. This sufficiently accounts for the discontentment and 
dissatisfaction of these migrants with the city.” 

(d) Opposition to Machine Discipline. Ina factory and mechanized 
processes the “freedom’’-of an independent artisan or peasant is 
replaced by authority and routine. His previous existence may, 
in fact, have been almost wholly subject to traditional controls 
and responsibilities in a network of informal social relations. The 
punctuality, the steady and continuous effort often many steps re- 
moved from the visible product, and the alteration of work and 
rest with reference to the clock rather than the task in the factory 
are at marked variance with the organization of tasks in primitive 


and peasant life. 
The transition from rural peasant to urban industrial worker 


is not one that can be greatly accelerated. It requires, at the point 
of departure, emancipation from the dictates of custom and tradition, 
and at the place of employment, adjustment to an unfamiliar kind 
of work and labour discipline and assimilation to a new type of 
social environment. Peasant patterns of work and leisure are 
generally incompatible with the demands of machine work and 
factory discipline. Absenteeism and high labour turnover are inevit- 
able symptoms of inadequate adjustment. 

(e) Lack of Security. Loss of traditional form of security may be 
another impediment to the stabilization of labour force. The joint 


12 UNESCO, The Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization— 
Five Studies in Asia (Calcutta : UNESCO Research Centre, 1956), p. 83. 
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family system provides for the individual’s economic and social 
security in times of need. On the other hand, the uncertainties of 
industrial employment prevents the migrant from identifying his 
future and his life interests with a career as industrial worker and 
from settling permanently in an urban environment. “Perhaps the 
most pervasive attitude of withdrawal from the industrial pattern, 
or of only limited, temporary, and reluctant adherence to it, arises 
from loss of traditional forms that give security. It is typical especi- 
ally of the first impact of new economic patterns that they threaten 
or disrupt the previous social relationships, while not immediately 
supplying new security devices in their place.’!* 


(iii) Social Aspects of Capital Formation 

Although there are important economic aspects (discussed later 
on) which hinder the accumulation of capital for further investment 
in industrial undertakings, yet there are certain social aspects too 
which need consideration. 

(a) Social Customs and Values. The small amount of surplus 
wealth which emerges from the productive efforts of the community 
‘is not used in industrial undertaking due to long-established social 
customs, values and attitudes. The surplus accruing to a small 
wealthy class is frequently used to pay for local entertainment and 
feast or dissipated in other forms of conspicuous consumption. 

In agrarian societies, social status and economic security are 
closely associated with ownership of land. Hence the preference 
for investment in land—frequently at prices well above its potential 
earning capacity—is a common trait to most preindustrial societies. 

(6) Preference for Non-industrial Investment. Even the capital 
not dissipated in conspicuous consumption or not used for land 
transaction may be used in speculative commercial undertakings 
or money-lending or may be hoarded for security and liquidity 
preference. The quick turnover usually involved in such activities 
affords opportunities for speedy liquidation which are greatly valued 
under conditions of uncertainty. At the same time th 


ey are simple 
to operate, easy to escape from taxation and other various controls, 
and not known to relatives and neighbours who might expect to 
benefit from it. 


(c) Preference for Gold. A, go 
of investment in jewellery usuall 
1 Moore, W. E., op. cit., p. 21. 


od deal of hoarding takes the form 
y for the adornment of women and 
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children. This custom had its origin at a time when the possession 
of a commodity that was indestructible, transportable and divisible 
was sound practice as insurance against the consequences of political 
insecurity or periodical economic disasters such as draught or 
famine. Though it has largely outlived its economic justification, 
it is still firmly rooted in existing family usages. Whenever it involves 
the use of scarce resources in mining or importing gold or precious 
stones, it tends to lessen industrial capacity. 


(2) Rapid Population Growth 

In a country with a low per capita level of income and a severe 
shortage of capital, rapid natural growth of population tends to add 
to the difficulty of saving and investing enough to achieve rapid 
industrial growth for, in such circumstances, a large part of the new 
capital formed each year is pre-empted for the working equipment, 
education, housing, health services and so forth, required merely 
to maintain the existing level of capital assets per person, before 
anything becomes available for new industrial investment. Further 
it has been seen that the obstacles facing industrialization are further 
enhanced for a country with a high birth rate, as it tends to have a 
smaller proportion of its population in the age brackets which are 
the most economically productive in an industrial society. The 
output of this proportionately small productive group has to satisfy 
its own consumption needs and those of its dependents before 
anything can be used for purposes of investment. As in these 
circumstances, moreover, the mortality rates are usually highest 
in the younger age groups, a large’ proportion of the investment 
made in the bearing and rearing of children is economically unfruit- 
ful, as many children die before they are old enough to enter pro- 
ductive employment. 

‘The rapid population growth increases the pressure on land 
where the marginal productivity of labour is low, with the result 
that the average per capita production is likely to fall, which in 
turn means a low average income and a relatively much lower demand 
for manufactured products, as well as a much smaller margin of 
savings that might be used as industrial capital. 


(3) Political, Legal, Administrative Aspects, etc. 
Men in general are unlikely to make efforts where they cannot 


14 United Nations, ‘Processes and Problems of Industrialization”’, op. cit., p. 17. 
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secure the fruits of their action. Thus little industrial enterprise 
is available in countries where governments are too weak to protect 
property or where civil disorder is endemic. The initiative is also 
lacking where governments act arbitrarily in requisitioning property. 

The political stability and law and order are essential for the 
economic progress of the country. “The first responsibility of the 
Government is the maintenance of public order. An adequate 
police force and the maintenance of minimum standards of speed, 
efficiency and justice in the courts are basic to sound administration 
and thus to economic development.’!® The legislative measures to 
protect workers, to redistribute income and to provide for public 
health, education and other social needs have laid certain restraints 
on the industry though in the long run they may be beneficial to the 
industries. 

Administration. Efficiency of the government services is a matter 
of major importance. An untrained and underpaid civil service 
which lacks prestige as well as competency may be serious handicap 
in devising and administering a programme of industrial develop- 
ment. The ill-advised government action may discourage the new 
enterprises who had suffered losses because of that, 

Another type of difficulty is the lack of statistical information. 
Even when statistics are collected regularly, there is often a delay 
between taking a census or compiling returns and the final publica- 
tion of results with the result that much of its utility to the industries 
concerned is lost. 

i The vascilating government policies with regards to taxation, 
import, export, etc. may also affect industrialization. The govern- 
ment will have to work out a sound economic policy and administer 
it Properly to achieve good results. The fiscal policy, the monetary 
Policy, the import and export controls, labour legislation, social 
Security measures, public health, education are all to be devised in 


such a manner as to encourage various industries, The provision 
of economic and social overhead 


facilities are also important ones 
to be provided by government, 


y individuals, Cooperatives, municipal 
ment.’® Where the government itself 
“Processes and Problems of Industrialization”’ 
Processes and Problems of Industrialization” 


bodies, state or central govern 
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is responsible for the establishment and operation of certain indus- 
trial enterprises, the burden on the civil administration is corres- 
pondingly increased. Thus there aremany aspects in which the govern- 
ment has to play a major role to create a proper environment for 
rapid industrialization. The United Nations observes : “The Govern- 
ments will have to play a more positive role in guiding investment, 
preparing the factors for more productive employment and assisting 
in the mutually beneficial adjustment of human and industrial 
needs than was the case in most European countries especially 
if the rate of industrialization is to be accelerated.””"” 


(4) Economic Organization and Role of Government 

We havealready discussed some of the legal, political andadminis- 
trative difficulties which stand in way in the proper growth of indus- 
trialization. The role of government in all these matters is crucial. 
Besides, the governments have many other functions to perform 
in the economic organization of a country. `The nature of economic 
institutions working at present in any country is to be examined 
in their historical perspective and the government has to mould 
some of these institutions so as to serve the purpose of rapid indus- 
trialization. Among these the most important is the relation 
between public and private sector. 

(a) Public versus Private Sector. One of the most controversial 
issues at present is the relation between private and public sector. 
The public sector may predominate or it may be of secondary impor- 
tance. “Since various combinations of public and private activities 
are possible, the preferred combinations reflect the values and 
beliefs of the particular community.’’?® 

The controversy between private and public operation of industries 
ranges over a great number of issues such as distribution of income 
or social justice, political freedom, individual initiative, freedom of 
the consumer, freedom of the worker (bureaucracy), etc. into the 
details of which we need not enter here.!® However, we can divide these 
functions into three categories. First, those which a government must 
perform because a private enterprise fails to perform them sufficient- 


“ Ibid., p. 2. 
18 United Nations, “Measures for the Economic Development of Under- 
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ly. Secondly, those which private enterprise is anxious to perform, 
but which some governments prefer to reserve to themselves. Thirdly, 
those functions which cannot be performed efficiently by the govern- 
ment. Even in the second and third case where private initiative is 
desirable there are certain functions for the government to perform 
to help those industrial enterprises. 

In the first category come efficient and honest administration, law 
and order, protection from foreign invasions. Among these may also 


be included road and communication, education, public health and 
public and social services. 


y be included marketing research 
for mining, oil,etc.),establishment 
ations to supply information on 
ects of new ones, to establish and 
rivate effort is neglecting either 
tough fear of risk (these industries 
ed to private enterprise as was done 
al institutions to mobilize saving and 
E E a Tivate enterprise (this aspect has been 
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for industries closely related to defence, such as the oil industries 
or the manufacture of armaments. It is also applied to industries 
which are considered to be basic, such as public utilities. 

Beyond these limits the private enterprise can work more efficiently, 
where different choices and tastes of consumers are involved. 
However, in many cases public operations are preferred for non- 
economic reasons even where it is not more efficient than private 
enterprise. 

In some cases cooperative organizations may be more appro- 
priate, e.g. processing of agricultural produce. But at the same 
time it requires education and high moral standards among the 
members. 

(b) Assistance to Private Enterprise. However, even where private 
enterprise is more appropriate, the government has certain func- 
tions to perform. The supply of ancilliary facilities to entrepreneurs 
is one important function. If certain manufacturing industries 
are to be started at a new place the government must plan the new 
industrial centre. “Some manufacturing industries flourish with 
difficulty in isolation, because of their interdependence: they use 
common services, such as power, and they buy each other’s products 
and byproducts. Hence, if an industrial centre is to be created 
from scratch, it may be desirable to arrange for as many complemen- 
tary industries as possible to be started at about the same time in 
the same place.” This function can better be performed by the 
Industrial Development Corporation started by government. The 
government may consider it desirable to discourage concentration 
of manufacturing industries in some centres and instead encourage 
their location in underdeveloped rural areas where labour and 
other resources are available. The government may also arrange 
for training facilities. To increase the effective demand for those 
products, the raising of agricultural production, efficient transport 
system and many other ancillaries are essential for rapid progress 
in industrialization. The U. N. observes: “Though transport and 
power are probably the most important requirements of secondary 
industry, they are by no means the only elements determining the 


suitability of the economic environment. The development of 
domestic industry depends very largely upon the size of the local 
market, but this in turn, though ultimately a function of the national 


21 United Nations, ‘Measures for the Economic Development of Under- 
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income and its distribution, depends partly upon machinery for 
taking the product to the potential consumer. The effectiveness 
of this distributive organization is one measure of the adequacy of 
the economic framework. Where the commercial section is poorly 
equipped to handle the output of local factories, the absorptive 
capacity of even the small domestic market is not fully realized.’"22 
Then there are various kinds of controls which the government 
needs to have during emergency e.g. control of prices, rationing, 
Monetary control, etc. 
Professor Lewis observes that government has numerous func- 
tions to perform for the economic 
modern age, which he divides into tw 


controlling the quantity of 


money, controlling 
ng full employment and in 


fluencing the level 
of investment,” 23 
(5) Capital Formation 
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in their own trade, while landowner in land. Some of it is consumed 
in luxury goods, houses, gold, money-lending, etc. in preference 
to manufacturing enterprises, because of certain reasons discussed 
before and hereafter. 

(b) Preference of Short-term to Long-term Investment. Given 
the economic climate of less developed countries land and trading 
stock are preferred to long-term investment. The investment in 
manufacturing industries is hazardous and less flexible. Generally 
in such countries the investment in land, stock and money lending 
is profitable enough to make the ordinary returns that might be 
expected from an industrial undertaking. 

(c) Lack of Industrial Enterprise. In the more advanced countries 
there has been a tendency for capital growth to depend very largely 
upon the reinvestment of profit within the business that produced 
it. In the less developed countries there are few secondary industries 
whose profits if reinvested might be the main spring of industrial 
growth. In this case certain financial institutions or government 
can supply capital to these industries by rechanneling the savings 
from other sectors. However, so far there has been lack of such 


financial institutions in underdeveloped countries. 
(d) Heavy Investment in Secondary Industries. Manufacturing 
es (machine making, 


industries particularly heavy and basic industri 
iron and steel, etc.) require a greater amount of capital per unit of 
labour, though it is also true that capital requirements differ consi- 


derably from one industry to another. Due to shortage of capital 
in underdeveloped countries, there is a natural pressure on entre- 
lable techniques those which have the 


preneur to select from avai 
ost of the capital is employed in 


lowest capital intensity. Thus m 
light, labour-intensive, consumer goods industries than in heavier, 


capital-intensive and producer goods industries. 

(e) Flexibility of Capital. Another reason for the reluctance of 
investors to finance manufacturing enterprises may be the unadop- 
table nature of industrial capital. In the case of failure due to change 
in demand or change of technology, it may be difficult to use such 
huge plants for other purposes than for which they were originally 
meant. In this case two institutions which can bring about liquidity 
for an investor’s fund are the limited liability company and a securi- 
ties market where such shares can be sold. However, both types of 
institutions are neither well organized nor effectively used in under- 


developed countries. 
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In many cases to attract private capital in manufacturing enter- 
prises government can have its shares or can guarantee a minimum 
demand for a particular Period, 


government and other instituti 


(a) Taking of Private Hoards. Besides these savings the gold and 
foreign exchange hoards lying with individuals can be utilized for 


importing certain capital from abroad. However, these hoards 
could be used only once, 


(b) Voluntary Saving. 


They are more likely to change t 
On the other hand, it may be 
levels of some classes whose sta i 
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in the creation of large private fortunes and suitable taxation policy 
may be necessary to transfer those savings to public undertakings. 

(e) Inflation. Since it is difficult to increase “voluntary savings 
much in countries where the standards of livings are very low, and 
compulsory reduction of consumption by means of taxation is 
unpopular, the path of inflation by government may be followed. 
However, there is a limit beyond which inflation is dangerous. If 
the food prices rise more than the prices of other goods the farmers 
may consume more at home. Also with general rise in prices due 
to lesser increase in the production of consumer goods the standard 
of living of the working class may be lowered. 

However, it needs pointing out that all these measures may not 
yield the necessary capital required for rapid industrialization. 
In that case foreign capital is required which may come from foreign 
private sources, governments or international agencies. This aspect 
we have discussed later on in this chapter. 


(6) Technical Knowledge or Problems of 


Productive Techniques 
It is one of the important functions of the entrepreneur to introduce 


innovations, i.e. the devising or introduction of new commodities 
and new techniques, or adaptation of existing techniques as they 
are to different conditions. In the nature of the process most indus- 
trial innovations were likely to be evolved in the more advanced 
countries leaving industrial entrepreneurs in less developed countries 
the often difficult task of adapting the new technique to conditions 
quite different from those in which they were elaborated. 

Where the original plant îs itself a single unit, involving huge 
capital (where more capital is used to have labour-saving devices), 
its reproduction on a smaller scale is likely to present serious techni- 
cal problems. In such a case the answer probably lies in the direction 
of choosing the simplest of alternative technique ; the small type 
of plant consistent with technical efficiency to make the best use of 
abundant labour. “The disadvantages that tend to arise from the 
simple transfer to under-developed countries of plants that have 
been designed for operation in industrial countries—repeated break- 
downs, waste or misuse of capital, a low coefficient of utilization 
and high unit costs of production—are all inimical to the industria- 
lization process, while the ultimate failure of an inappropriately 
designed factory tends to increase the reluctance of local investors 
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to place their savings in industry.’”*4 Even where the core of the 
plant is more or less standardized, there are usually a number of 
peripheral operations in which technical variation is quite feasible. 
The scientists, engineers and technologists whether in government 
or university or research institutes can help a lot in this matter. 

Problems arise also in training the higher personnel required to 
set up manufacturing plants. Obviously, the underdeveloped 
countries will need to import much technical and administrative 
staff. However, as developed countries are themselves short of 
technicians, who easily find well-paid jobs. at home expansion of 
the domestic institutions for the training of such personnels may be 
much desirable.25 In some cases educated young men will have to 
be sent abroad for the purpose of acquiring technique in various 
fields such as engineering, administration and managerial as was 
done in Germany and J apan in the early stages of their development. 

In between large-scale, mechanized mass production and small- 
scale handicraft production lies a considerable range of techniques 
Superior in efficiency to the traditional cottage industry. In such 
cases the techniques evolved in Europe and Japan may be more 
suitable than those in U.S.A. 

This is not to say that handicrafts have no place in a programme 
of rapid industrialization. But their techniques must improve and 
they should have coordination with large industries in the same 
field to have best utilization of the resources. The supply of electri- 
city in villages can further strengthen their position. Any decline 
of cottage industries tends to magnify the extent of rural over- 
tion and under-employment. The 
whatever capital there is in 


popula- 
y help to collect and utilize 
rural areas, maintain the traditional 
rapid flow of population to the 
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In spite of all the above efforts not all type of cottage industries 
are likely to be susceptible to this process of technical and organiza- 
tional modernization. On the other hand, the advantages flowing 
from Jarge-scale production may be so great that any feasible impro- 
vement in the efficiency of small-scale production would fail to 
justify the expenditure and effort involved. Thus while there might 
be some justification in protecting the cottage industries in the 
interim period, but in the long run attempts ought to be made to 
raise their productivity and to facilitate the movement of hand 
craftsmen into more productive, large-scale secondary industries. 


(7) Role of Foreign Agencies 

As we have seen above the underdeveloped countries are dependent 
on advanced countries not only for industrial machinery and equip- 
ment and other capital goods but also in a large measure for techni- 
cal knowledge and the fruits of industrial research. The question 
is how to import these two from the developed to the developing 


countries. 
(a) Import of Capital. In normal circumstances the would-be 


manufacturer in an underdeveloped country can have free access to 
the sources of plant and machinery provided he has the required 
foreign exchange. But generally the balance of payment difficulty 
is there and capital has to be imported. To what extentany under- 
developed country needs capital from abroad whether by grant or 
by loan, if the standards of livings in that country are to rise appre- 
ciably depends upon so many factors such as present national 
income, their rates of population increase, the cost of productivity 
of different types of investment. The U.N.O. Group of Experts 
estimated that on an average $2,500 were required for each person 
to be absorbed into non-agricultural employment.”* 

This is an average which takes into account the low amounts 
required by those who go into light industries, and the very heavy 
amounts required in heavy industries and public utilities. Tt has 
been estimated that large sums are required by underdeveloped 
countries for their rapid development. The inflow of capital can 
be under three heads, viz., private investment, government lending, 
and grants-in-aid. 

Private Investment. 
developed countries in the present circums 


26 Ibid., p. 77. 


The private foreign investment in under- 
tances is hedged with 
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many obstacles : (i) In the first place many underdeveloped coun- 
tries do not look very favourably upon private investment as they 
fear foreign control of important sectors of their economy. (ii) The 
cost of private capital may be too high. (iii) There is a fear of 
arbitrary acts of the governments of capital-importing countries. 
(iv) There is the difficulty of remitting profits home in foreign 
currency or to retire their investment when needed due to foreign 
exchange difficulties. (y) Double taxation on foreign investment may 
be another obstacle. (vi) There may be the difficulty of providing 
them the basic facilities and the adequate amount spent on healih 
and education by the underdeveloped country so that the cost of 
manufacture does not go high. Under the circumstances the invest- 
ment by private investors is limited. Most of the foreign private 


investment represents investment in subsidiaries or branches of 
firms established in such countries. 


Government Lending. As seen above the governments of under- 
developed countries cannot borrow much in private capital markets, 
Their two main sources of loans are the United States Export- 
Import Bank and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The loans of the Export-Import Bank were at one 
time concentrated in Latin America but are now being made avail- 
able all over the world. However, it is doubtful if the Export-Import 
Bank can meet all the requirements of the underdeveloped 
countries, 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
was set up in 1948 to lend money to underdeveloped countries for 
their development. In the beginning the policy of the bank was 
Very conservative in nature and it confined its lending to amount 
in foreign currency needed to purchase equipment and materials 
for specific projects. However, the bank has now liberalized its 


policy to lend for overall development of underdeveloped countries 
though the policy is not too liberal and there are other difficulties 
too in its way. 
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Inter-governmental Grants. In order to have rapid industrialization 
the underdeveloped countries will have to spend large sums in 
improving the human factor—on school, on technical education, 
on public health, on improving administration, and upon basic 
social capital, i.e. roads, communication, water supply, etc. Most 
of them do not have the money required for this and they cannot 
borrow it. Even if they borrow for some of these purposes, it may 
be difficult to repay this amount, Therefore it would be desirable 
if developed countries or some United Nations Organizations give - 
a sum of money by way of grant-in-aid to underdeveloped countries 
for some of these purposes. The principle that the better-off should 
help to pay for the education, the medical services, and other public 
services received by the poor classes within a country should also 
be applied as between rich and poor countries. The international 
authority may act in the form of Development Authority whose 
functions should be to give grants to underdeveloped countries for 


specific purposes, to provide services of technical experts, to en- 


courage research in specific fields, training of industrial workers 
and technicians, assistance in the formulation of schemes, etc. 

(b) Technical Assistance. When the plants are to be imported 
some engineers and other higher personnels will also have to be 
imported to instal those plants and run them, at least for some time 
in the beginning, The difficulties of importing technicians and other 
personnels from abroad have already been discussed. To remove 
such difficulties training of local technicians, administrators and 
engineers in the developing countries is very essential. But many 
a time the required personnel to impart such instructions Or the 
necessary funds to do the job are not available. We have already 
Mentioned that the various agencies of developed countries or an 
International Organization can assist better in this matter by way 
of grants and supply of personnel on loan basis. b 

Further the plants designed which are to be imported are usuaiiy 


dictated by the needs of a particular country. As a result pai 
is often poorly adapted to specific local conditions. Automa ic 
vanced industrial countries are 


devices suited t itions in ad i 
EA oe. ae developed countries. The technical 
improvements are quickly adopted by manufacturers 11 equipment- 
producing countries whereas those ia less developed countries 
usually tend to lag behind. This also undermined the men 
of local technicians and engineers who need to be trained, SO 
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they may bring the necessary technological improvements according 
to the time. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


The industrial growth of India since Independence has been governed 
by the Government of India Industrial Policy of 1948 and Industrial 
Policy of 1956. In the Industrial Policy of 1948 the large-scale 
industries were divided into thrèe categories, viz. (a) defence and 
certain basic and key industries 3°? in which there will be monopoly 
of government (including that of municipal corporation) except 
those which were at present being run by private enterprise, (b) The 
Test of the large-scale industries were to be run by private enterprise, 
i.e. individuals and cooperatives, (c) Certain basic industries which 


were to be regulated and planned by the Central Government in the 
national interest. 


The cottage and small-scale industries will be run by individuals, 


village or cooperative enterprise, but these were to be assisted by the 
government.?8 


27 According to Fiscal Commission (1949) the basic industries are those which 


las consumption goods 


machine tool industry, automobi- 
les, tractors, and other heavy machinery. i 


whose products are essential for the 
industries, e.g. caustic soda, non- 


agricultural implements, prime movers, etc. (Government of T, di 
the Fiscal Commission, 1949-50 (New Delhi, 1950), Spl ndia, Report of 
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industries in. category (a), where the government was to have an 
exclusive monopoly, it was also pointed out that the existing under- 
takings in these fields may be acquired by government after a period 
of ten years, if the latter thinks so. This threat of nationalization 
in these fields unnerved the private enterprise and expansion and 
replacement of plants and equipments in these fields was postponed. 
Secondly, the government did not apprehend the planning of all the 
industrial sector, which was essential for total planning. 

Both these defects wre later removed. The Government of India 
announced that even after 10 years it may not be possible to nation- 
alize all the existing units mentioned in category (a) of the Industrial 
Policy. To regulate industries in consonance with plans the Indus- 
tries (Development & Regulation) Act was passed in 1951. 

With the launching of the Second Five-Year Plan the Government 
of India announced its new industrial policy in April 1956 in the 
light of certain new developments since 1948. The Industrial Resolu- 
tion pointed out that the policy was to be governed by the principles 
laid down in the Constitution and particularly the Socialist Pattern 
of Society as the objective of social and economic policy.®° 

In order to accelerate the rate of economic growth and to speed 
up industrialization and, in particular, to develop heavy industries 
and machine-making industries and to expand the public sector, 
the industries were divided into three categories. In the first category 
were industries the future development of which was to be the exclu- 
sive responsibility of the state. Thus the number of industries in 
this category was increased than it was under the policy of 1948. 

The second category included industries which were to be pro- 
gressively state-owned and in which the state would therefore 
generally take the initiative in establishing new undertakings, but 
in which private enterprise was also to be expected to supplement 
the efforts of the state. These industries included machine tools, 
ferro alloys and tool steels, fertilizers, etc. The third category 
included all the remaining industries whose development was in 
general left to the initiative and enterprise of the private sector. 

Tt will be seen from above that the role of government in direct 
participation of industries has increased. So far as progress of 
industries is concerned it was satisfactory in the sense that it was 
more in the industrial sector than in the agricultural sector. For 


30 Planning Commission, Government of India, Programmes of Industrial 
Development, 1956-61 (Delhi, 1956), p. 434. 
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-example, whereas, the index of industrial growth rose from 100 to 
194 in the -décade 1951-61 in agriculture it rose from 100 to 142 
in the same périod. However, it was not quite satisfactory as its 
percentage to total national income in 1964 was only 19.7 as com- 
pared to 16.1 per cent in 1951. If the agriculture is to be rationalized 
the industrial production must grow at a much faster rate than at 
present. The difficulties inherent in such rapid industrialization 
have already been mentioned which need to be overcome. The 
industrial production was also satisfactory again in the sense that 
basic and key industries developed at a much faster pace than in the 
past. The industries which made rapid progress and of which some 
were new, included iron and steel, aluminium, automobiles, electric 
motors, machine tools, fertilizers, surphuric acid, soda ash, caustic 
soda in the producer goods industries and cloth, sugar, paper, bicycles 
and electric fans in the consumer goods industries. 

As stated above since 1956 the government has been investing 
most of the funds in its own industrial undertakings. But if the 
public enterprises do not run on profit as is often the case at present 
the futher accumulation of capital and investment becomes difficult. 
Therefore to run public enterprises in the industrial field simply 
on ideological and political grounds may hinder industrial growth. 
Therefore unless it is veryessential (for example, in case of railways, 
defence industries, hydro-electric projects) which must be in the 
public sector it will not be advisable for the government to enter 
into the industrial sector. The United Nations Report rightly 
observes: “The relative roles of the public and private sectors were 
reversed in the second plan period, when the share of the public 
sector rose from 18 per cent to 53 per cent. Heavy industry was 
necessarily import-intensive and led the government into serious 
foreign exchange difficulties. The private sector, which had fulfill- 
ed its allotted task before the allotted time period, had therefore 
to be restrained in order to bring development in the public sector 
up to priorities already laid down. An alternative would, of course, 
have been to change priorties to accord with experience. But pub- 
lic sector commitments, from which it could not perhaps easily 
withdraw, had already been made.”31 J 
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PROCESSES AND PROBLEMS OF 
URBANIZATION 


NEVER IN HUMAN history has such a high percentage of the world’s 
population lived in cities, and never have cities grown at a faster 
rate. This growth will continue, perhaps in some regions for some 
years to come at a painful rate. These will be the countries now 
being industrialized where industry is changing the work ways of 
people, as urbanism is changing their ways of life.* Urbanism as a 
way of life is not confined to cities and towns, although it emerges 
from the great metropolitan centres. It is a way of behaviour and 
that means one can be very urban in his thinking and conduct 
although he may live in a village. On the other hand, a very non- 
urbanized person may live in a most urbanized section of the city.” 
However, it cannot be denied that urbanism as a way of life tends 
to find its extreme form in cities like New York, London and Bombay. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF URBANISM 


Urbanism as a way of life was once fairly restricted within the walls 
of the city and, within the city, it was limited to certain sections. 
The urbanized man remains oriented in the crowd. (1) He is not 
disturbed by the coming and going of people, hence he is always 
making new acquaintances and forgetting the old ones ; transiency 
is one of his characteristics. (2) He cannot know all persons about 
him well and he may not wish to. Thus his relations are marked 
by superficiality. (3) Since the urbanized man can neither know, 
nor wish to know all people, he acquires the ability to move in the 
crowd without caring who the people are about him. Thus anony- 


mity is another characteristics of urbanism. “The superficiality, 
social relations 


the anonymity, and the transitory character of urban- 


1 Anderson, Nels and K. Ishwaran, Urban Sociology (New York : Asia Pub- 
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make intelligible; also, the sophisticated and the rationality generally 
ascribed to city-dwellers. Our acquaintances tend to stand in a 
relationship of utility to us in the sense that the role which each 
one plays in-our life is overwhelmingly regarded as a means for the 
achievement of our own ends. Whereas, therefore, the individual 
gains, on the one hand, a certain degree of emancipation or freedom 
from the personal and emotional controls of intimate groups, 
he loses, on the other hand, the spontaneous self-expression, the 
morale, and the sense of participation that comes with living in an 
integrated society. This constitutes essentially the state of anomie 
or the social void, to which Durkheim alludes in attempting to 
account for the various forms of social disorganization in tech- 
nological society.” However, some writers have questioned the 
transiency-superficiality-anonymity description of urbanism given 
by Professor Writh. They say that anonymity is less evident in old 
Cities like Alexandria (Egypt) where people are still joined in extended 
family networks and they still live by the old traditions. However, 
such cities are not industrialized and there is not much moving in 


and out of many strange people of varied races, religions and nation- 
alities, 


countries. 
Thus urbanism may be seen from a variety of Viewpoints, but 
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three have been mentioned more predominantly here. It concerns 
the ability of people to behave in the urban setting. It involves a 
sort of sophistication of the individual and also a kind of communi- 
cation network by which people everywhere are knitted into a vast 


social system. 


URBANIZATION AND ITS PROCESS 


Mr. Warren S. Thompson defines urbanization as the movement 
of people from communities concerned chiefly or solely with agri- 
culture to other communities, generally larger, whose activities are 
primarily centreed in government, trade, manufacture or allied 
interests.® According to ECAFE: “In its most simple and demo- 
graphic sense, urbanization can be defined as a process where- 
by population tends to agglomerate in clusters of more than a 
certain designated size.” However, it needs pointing out that 
urbanization is not merely shifting of people from country to city 
and from land-bound work to urban type of work. Merely moving 
a man to the city does not necessarily urbanize him (although it 
helps), while another rural man may be very much urbanized who 
never leaves his rural work or habitat. Urbanization involves basic 
changes in the thinking and behaviour of people and changes in 
their social values. It is not merely a matter of an individual or 
group changing from one kind of work to another, but involves 
changes in attitudes towards work, and it means entering a new and 
everchanging division of labour.? Thus urbanization is not a one- 
way process. The urban way of life also moves into the non-urban 


and less urban areas. 


RURALISM 


In most countries urban areas of habitation are distinguished from 
tural areas of habitation in terms of the number of people living 


5 Thompson, Warren S., Urbanization in Encyclopaedia of the Social Science, 


vol, XV, p. 189. 


6 United Nations, Economic Commission for Asia andthe Far East, «Causes 


icati ization i ization i d the Far East, Pro- 
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ceedings of the Seminar, Bangkok, August, 1956 (Calcutta : UNESCO Research 
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as villages. Larger places are divided into classes: 5,000 to 10,000, 


000,000 people or more. 
distinguishing rural from 
ere. For example, a town 
with a population more than 5,000 may still have agriculture as 

i village with a population 
following non-agricultural 


must take account of their thinking i 
very urban, very Tural, or some urb 
in most countries is for Tural place 
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than in the developed ones where the communities are either 
primitive or folk, or peasant. This aspect we have examined in 
the next chapter. 


RURAL-URBAN CONTINUUM 


As seen above there are many sociologists who think that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between rural and urban areas particularly in 
countries where education is universal and people follow hetero- 
geneous occupations, have membership in large organizations and 
therefore have secondary relations. On the other hand, many socio- 
logists have mentioned heterogeneity, impersonal relations, division 
of labour, anonymity, mobility, segmental roles, class differences, 
predatory relations, emphasis on time, new family role, employ- 
ment patterns, more female employment, multiple dwelling units, 
secularism, non-agricultural life, cosmopolitanism and many more 
have been mentioned as the items to be the basis for distinguishing 
ruralism from urbanism.” According to them rural and urban are 
two dichotomous terms which are differentiatedon the basis of above 
criteria. However, as stated before some sociologists still believe 
that this dichotomy is not possible. First, as we move from the 
small villages to the large cities some of these characteristics become 
more sharp. “In reality the transition from a purely rural commu- 
nity to an urban one... is not abrupt but gradual. . . . There is no 
absolute boundary line which would show a clear cut cleavage 
between the rural and the urban community.”!1? Secondly, many 
a time most of these items are found both in ruralas well as urban 
areas too, with the result that it is difficult to distinguish the two 
areas. For example, Professor Reiss suggests that “empirically, at 
least, urban can be independent of size and density. If this is true, 
then large size and high density of settlement are not always condi- 
tions for an urban way of life in any given community.” O.D. 
Duncan pursues the same argument and tries to show by an analysis 

® Dewey, Richard, “The Rural-Urban Continuum : Real but Relatively Unim- 
portant,” The American Journal of Sociology, July, 1960, vol. 66, p. 61, He has 


mentioned 40 items out of which the above mentioned are more important. 
10 Sorokin, P. and Zimmerman, C. C., Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology 
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of quantitative data that such characteristics as relative size of 
income and age group, mobility of population,. extent of formal 
schooling, size of family and proportion of women workers do not 
even correlate closely with variations in size of population.!2 Similar- 
ly, Oscar Lewis, an anthropologist, also doubts that there are any 
criteria for universally distinguishing rural from urban environ- 
ments. “What one needs to know is what kind ofan urban Society, 
under what conditions of contact, and a host of other specific 
historical data.”13 Thus instead of rural-urban dichotomy there is 
the rural-urban continuum. 

However, there are sociologists who believe that rural-urban differ- 
ences are real and to use these concepts on dichotomic basis is 
necessary for analytical purpose. According to Dewey, if we could 
Separate the cultural items from that what is not intri 


farm communities of Illinois or Towa, on the one hand, and the 
Present and past cities which are preindustrial and in some degree 
preliterate, on the other, it becomes clear that many alleged urban 


merican rural farming areas 
tles. ... Evidence abounds to 


= Duncan, O. D. Community Size and ay 
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(3) heterogeneity, induced and maintained by (1) and (2), (4) imper- 
sonal and formally prescribed relationships, and (5) symbols of 
status which are independent of personal acquaintance. Culture can 
enlarge or reduce the impact of these items but it cannot eliminate 
them from the city. Thus according to Richard Dewey these five 
elements are inevitable accompaniments of urbanization and must 
be taken into consideration in understanding it. 

But there are some sociologists who still believe that urban ways 
of life are penetrating into the rural areas and it might be difficult 
to draw a line between the two. In a village where the inhabitants 
walk, talk, dress and otherwise deport themselves like urbanites it 
is difficult to say whether it is a rural or urban community. In the 
old days when cities lived within walls and the gates were closed at 
night it was the walls that divided rural from urban. Such an ancient 
city was like a house for its inhabitants, or a self-isolated island. 
With the coming of industrialism, cities could no longer be retained 
within walls. Thus the walls were an inconvenience, access being 
more important. Cities turned from building walls to roads. Today 
it is sometimes difficult to draw a line between city and country 
or to know where the urban ends and the rural begins. “Students 
both of urban and rural sociology are largely in agreement that 
rural community not under urban influence would be hard to find. 
On the other hand, there is no urban community without a consi- 
derable share of people of rural origin not yet fully urbanized. In 
other words, the rural penetrates into the city as the urban penetra- 
tes into the country. We can, however, visualize communities as 
ranging from the most urban to the least urban. The purely urban 
and the purely rural would be abstractions at the opposite poles of 
the ‘rural-urban dichotomy’. This range between the extremes is 
called by some the ‘rural-urban continuum’ also a theoretical 
concept.’”25 Generally the villages having most contacts with the city 
tend to be more urbanized than those with the least contacts. It would 
vary with the urbanity of the city and the rurality of the country. 


RURBANIZATION 


We have already seen a number of difficulties to differentiate between 
rural and urban areas. In spite of this we divided them into different 


18 Anderson, Nels and Ishwaran, K., Urban Sociology (New. York : Asia 
Publishing House, 1965), P- 26. ; 
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categories such as village, town, city, metropolis, etc. on the basis 
of population and density per square mile, although there is no 
clear cut relation between area and population as we can have multi- 
storyed buildings and congested localites. Even in case of population 
there is no lower limit as a solitary lighthouse with a single inhabi- 
tant constitute an urban settlement as the keeper is not engaged in 


agricultural work but performs a typically urban function: auxiliary 
transportation services.1¢ 


On the basis of size we divide places into five broad categories: 
(1) village, (2) town, (3) city, (4) metropolis, and (5) region. General- 
ly a village may have a Population of upto 5,000, a town 5,000 to 
50,000, a city 50,000 and above, a metropolis 1,00,000 and above 
and a region may include the main city, many suburbs and many 
villages too. However, the above limits are arbitrary depending 
upon the situation and the country. The town is generally an urban 
settlement. It is a market place where agricultural and industrial 
products are continually exchanged. In addition the town offers 
banking facilities, insurance, legal and medical services, both to its 
residents and the rural neighbourhood. It may also provide educa- 
tional facilities, hotels, recreational facilities and may discharge 


administrative and political functions if it is a seat of the govern- 
ment, 


rt x » While the lower limit of its 
size 1S set at a population in excess of 10,000 this figure is more a 


-+ . Like the town, the city is also 
the town, where one function is 
y » at least a group of functions is almost 
equally important,”17 Multiplicity of functions is accompanied by 


both men and their institutions. 


s Bergel, E- Ei, Urban Sociology (New York : McGraw Hill Book Co., 1955), 
p. 119. 
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was used to denote cities which had gained supranational importance. 
Such cities naturally tend to assume very large proportions, but 
until the second quarter of the nineteenth century, their size was not 
extraordinary and they were four in number. In 1820, for the first 
time in history, the population of one metropolis, London, exceeded 
one million; a century later about 50 cities had a population of at 
least the same figures. 

In classifying all cities with a population of 1 million and over 
as metropolis, we postulate that cities of this magnitude assume a 
supranational importance. This was undoubtedly correct for the 
earliest of these giant cities. However, in recent years accelerated 
urbanization in still underdeveloped countries, and the rapid 
population increase of Asiatic nations, led to mass concentrations 
in cities which passed the million mark without achieving metro- 
polis character in the sense described above. The metropolitan 
character may be manifest in only one aspect, though giant cities 


by necessities discharge multiple functions. 

As larger cities are not able to accommodate the whole population 
who work within the city limits many people live in villages. In 
many cases the clear division between country and city becomes 
difficult. Beyond the city limits there is a rather large area where 
farm and urban homes are so mixed that it is no longer possible 
to speak of an urban or a rural area. These composite regions are 
called rurban. The term rurban was first introduced by C. J. Galpin 
in 1918. However, rurbanization on a large scale is hardly possible. 
Heavy industry employs masses that cannot be spread at random 
over a wide area. A city can fulfil many of its most important 
functions only because its population is concentrated. Dispersion 
makes it impossible to discharge these functions. If extended over 
a rurban area, some city services such as sewers, paving, lighting, 

water supply and other utilities would 


street cleaning, policing, 
become so expensive that most people could not afford to pay for 


them. 
The rise of a met 
mother city can no longer 


ropolitan community is an indication that the 
house all those who work and provide 
all the space needed for additional activities. The metropolitan 
region is a complex system of differentiated rural and arban settle- 
ments integrated and dominated by a large central city.18 Although 


18 Ibid., p. 141. 
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the metropolitan community contains rural areas it is predominantly 
urban in character. 

However, the creation of a region, as a social unit, was independent 
of the metropolitan community. Regions existed before. It is the 
situation of the region which favours the rise of metropolitan com- 
munity rather than vice versa. The impact of the metropolitan 
community on what is called regionalism is limited. It can be shown 
that regionalism, conceived as a kind of cultural separation and 
consciousness of a special kind within a larger unit, is weakened by 
metropolitan communities. Regionalism is stronger where metro- 
Politan communities do not exist or where they are not very large. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBANISM 


communication. The money economy has further increased the 
exchange facilities, 
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other industries. Further “there is a constant drive on the part of 
management to expand industry in order to maintain or increase 
the rate of profit. Expanding industry requires a growing labour 
force, technical supplies, intricate communications, all of which can 
be supplied only within the urban environment.””° With this there 
is also expansion in trade, commerce and services such as publishing 
houses, entertainment, finance and insurance, etc. All these acti- 
vities in the city, making and selling goods or selling services have 
the one basic purpose of keeping the inhabitants in the urban agglo- 
merate occupied serving one another. 
If rural areas become too crowded, it usually follows that those 
without land and only their labour to sell may find necessary to 
migrate. They have no choice, they must come to towns and cities, 
where they are equally handicapped because they do not have the 
skills needed for industrial work. For them city is a labour market. 
On the other hand, if agriculture is profitable, the farmer may be 
able to afford higher education for his children, all of whom are not 
needed on the land. Some of them migrate to the city, as skilled 
labourer or white collar workers. For them the city is another kind 
of labour market. Occasionally individuals from the village may 
be interested in the arts, in science or some technological pursuit 
for which there is little demand in the home area for such talents. 
They too may migrate to the city, which means that for such the city 
is another type of labour market. For many persons of talent the 
city may also be a refuge, since in the small place the person of 
unusual talents may be regarded as somewhat deviant in his interests. 
Thus for the talented one the city becomes still another type of - 
labour market. The accumulations which characterize great cities 
include much more. It is in the big cities where the great museums 
of art and cultural history may be found, the great libraries and 
most institutions of learning. However, it needs pointing out in the 
end that urbanism should not be confused with industrialism and 
modern capitalism. As Professor Louis Writh points out: “The 
rise of cities in the modern world is undoubtedly not independent 
of the emergence of modern power-driven machine technology, 
mass production, and capitalistic enterprise. But different as the 
cities of earlier epochs may have been by virtue of their development 


20 Schneider, E. V., Industrial Sociology (New York : McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
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in a preindustrial and precapitalistic order from the great cities of 
today, they were nevertheless, cities.2 


INDUSTRIALISM AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


The industrialization has brought many changes in the society, 
whether in the family structure, religious institutions, educational 
system, values of society, political structure, economic structure, 
human relations within the industry, ete. which it may not be 
possible to discuss in details here. However. some of its implications 
may be mentioned in brief. 

(i) With industrialization, as pointed out before there is concen- 
tration of labour at one place creating problems of housing and 
other basic amenities, etc. The working hours of employees, the 


conditions under which they work and change in their environ- 
ment have also many implications, 


(ii) With changes in technology, 
labour. This brings in the need of 
industrial diseases and accidents als 
government may also take man 
is large-scale unemployment. 
elsewhere. 

(iii) The employment of w 
the family life and change in 

(iv) Due to mass Productio: 
formerly rare, expensive or u 

` ral population and thus the 


there is often displacement of 
social security measures, The 
© need special treatment. The 
y other measures whenever there 
These measures have been discussed 


omen in industry brings changes in 
the status of women, 


*2 For details see Elton Mayo, The Human Problems rial Civilizatic 
(New York : The Viking Press, 1960), of an Industrial Civilization 
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(vii) Trade unions also perform certain social functions which 
were formerly performed by other institutions and associations. 
“In effect, labour unions serve as an alternative focus for commu- 
nity organization and provide such services as legal advice, recre- 
ation, counselling and political protection.”* 

(viii) Labour organizations also induce changes in the form of 
political institutions. As labour has grown in numbers and in power 
of organization, it has tended to intervene progressively in the 
sphere of politics and government. 

(ix) Organized labour has changed the structure and functions 
of government to a great extent. Special departments devoted to 
the problems of labour have been created in the government. There 
is governmental machinery for accrediting unions, preventing un- 
fair practices by labour and management and adjudicating labour- 
management disputes. There is a whole body of labour law to 
handle the relationships of government, management and labour. 

(x) The recreational activities which previously took place with 
-in the family or in small community have changed their shape 
and place. The commercialized recreation such as cinema, restau- 
rants and other organized recreations like clubs and games have 
taken their place. Some of these may have disorganizing effects 
on many individuals. Even the very structure of city may be chang- 
ed with new type of building techniques and means of communi- 
cation, ie. automobiles and aeroplanes. 


URBANIZATION AND ITS PROBLEMS 


The industrialization and urbanization generally go together 
though this is not always the case as mentioned before. There 
are certain cities which perform certain other functions, i.e. they 
are religious places, seat of government, places of trade and 
commerce particularly certain ports these days. However, it can- 
not be denied that in the modern era industrialization is one of the 
main reasons for rapid urbanization. Therefore, some of the prob- 
lems which arise because of rapid industrialization-or urbanization 
are common while others may be as a result of one alone, i.e. ur- 
banization or industrialization. For example, the problems of hous- 
ing arises in urban areas as with increasing population the land 
becomes scarce and all people are not able to build good houses 


23 Schneider, E. V., op. cit., P- 491. 
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~ according to their needs. Similarly, there are certain problems 
which arise with rapid urbanization or because of city life itself and 
these we need to discuss here. A 

There have been a number of writers who have considered the 
city to be unforgivable deviation from “natural” life and an insti- 
tution which in itself is pathological. It is true that there are many 
fields in which disorganization occurs in cities but to say that only 
urban societies show serious problems of social disorganization 
is not correct. The view that the rural population is happy, in good 
mental health, and well organized is equally wrong. The real prob- 
lem is to find out whether there are specific forms of disorganiza- 
tion which occur only in cities or, if there are none, whether some 
of them occur with greater frequency in cities than in the country. 
Even in the latter case we have to find out whether the city is re- 
ponsible for creating these conditions or functions merely as a re- 
pository. If, for instance, we should find that there are more sick 
people in the city than in the country, we have still to know whether 
they are sick because they havelived in a city or whether they come 
to the city because they were already sick. 

The problems of industrialization and urbanization have been 
considered by sociologists under three broad heads, viz. economic, 
social and physical. They point out that the city as a form of eco- 
nomic and social organization is related to the level of technology 
and economic development. The size and character of population 
agglomerations, small or large, Tanging from villages and towns to 
cities and metropolitan areas are functions of the economic and 


social organization of a society, and especially of the extent of the 
division of labour. 


in value systems and in personal forms 


© process and the consequences of 
these changes can be better und 
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of competition; the other is consensus and a common culture-achiev- 
ed through communication and social interaction. The process of 
competition is impersonal, unconscious, utilitarian and involves 
little or no social contact. The process of communication involves 
social interaction and invokes sympathy, reciprocity, appreciation 
and sentiment. The city as a form of human habitation owes its 
organization and cohesion more to interdependence created through 
division of labour and specialization of function than to consen- 
sus through intimate social contact and social interaction. This 
aspect has many implications for personal and family disorgani- 
zation discussed later on. The emergence of the city also produces 
many physical problems—problems of land use and circulation. 
The slum, poor housing, bad environmental sanitation and traffic 
congestion are among the more acute of the physical problems 
associated with urbanization. In the light of above facts the prob- 
lems incident to urbanization have been considered under three 
heads, i.e. economic, social and physical. 


Economic Problems i 
Economic problems can be divided into two categories. First, 


that economic development, based on technology results almost - 

invariably in an accentuation of the processes of urbanization as sta- 

ted earlier. This is because economic development implies a 
occupational structure from agricultural to non-agri- 


change in the 
cultural activities which is not as space-oriented as agriculture. 
lace near the industry 


Thus people can easily be located at one p: 

and it also helps in specialization. As there is a gain in efficiency 
owing to expansion of the size of the firm, there is also a similar 
gain in the juxtaposition of producing units if these are related 
to what are called economies of industrial linkage. 

Secondly, more than the development of secondary industry, the 
growth of tertiary, or residentiary industry almost implies the con- 
centration of several servicing activities in urban areas. 

Related to these points is the additional proposition that urbani- 
zation in almost all countries in the early stage of modern develop- 
ment has tended to grow at a faster rate than population growth 
or growth of economy, because of lack of economic opportunities 


in the rural areas. 
The fact that urba 
of economic development 


nization generally has tended to move ahead 
has several implications for the Asian 
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economies especially when they are embarking on programmes of 
economic and industrial development. As a result there is a demand 
for the provision of urban economic and social infrastructures, 
i.e. roads, transport, houses, drains, sanitation, lighting and other 
amenities. Thus the demands for less productive projects (in the 
immediate sense) are made on the scarce capital resources. On the 
other hand, these infrastructure investments come to fruitation 
only as economic development activities reach such a tempo as to 
utilize these overheads to the fullest extent. Over urbanization 
also leads to many social problems discussed below. The solution 
in the above case is the establishment and promotion of industries 
in rural areas and small towns which may restore an equilibrium 
between the two. In the transition, however, urban misery and 
Tural poverty may exist side by side with the result that the city can 


hardly be called “dynamic” as social historians of developed coun- 
tries generally describe it. 


Social Problems 
Industrialization not only brings specialization and new econo- 
mic organization but also urbanization. Industrialization and urba- 
- nization not only produce a changed physical environment and new 
form of economic organization but, also, profoundly affect the 
social order and man’s conduct and thought. “Urbanisn as a way 
of life” is the result of city’s environment due to its size, density 
and heterogeneity of population which influence the nature, fre- 
quency and intensity of social contacts and therefore the nature 
ature itself, 
y sophistication, ob- 
s, on the one hand, 
on the other hand, a 
ges in the social heri- 


of ir 1 n environment in Asia; to the effects 
of city life on the family; to Problems of social and personal disor- 


_ ~ ganization, especially crime and delinquency; to problems of labour- 
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instability, lack of skills and low productivity; to problems of educa- 
tion and means of decreasing “over urbanization.”*> Some of 
these problems need to be dicussed here, while the rest have been 
discussed in chapters II and V. 

(a) Adjustment Problems of the Immigrants. The problems of 
adjustment of immigrants who move from a relatively small 
and homogeneous place to a city with a bewildering and almost 
incomprehensible vastness and heterogeneity are innumerable. 
The new-comer, where possible, lives from sometime with his fel- 
low villagers or relatives and only gradually becomes accommo- 
dated to city life. Among the more important new situations to 
which he must adopt are new and unfamiliar ways of making a 
living, amoney economy, regular working hours, the absence of warm 
family living, a large number of impersonal contacts with human 
beings, new forms of recreation and a quite different physical set- 
ting often involving new form of housing, sanitation, traffic conges- 
tion and noise. The great problem of adjustment seems to centre 
around the shift from the subsistence to a monetary economy and 
the necessity of having a job for subsistence. However, his religious 
practices are also affected and his religious attitudes may be modi- - 
fied. There may also be breakdown of formal social control resul- 
ting in personal disorganization if the migrant does not become a 
part of the homogeneous grouping of relatives or fellow villagers 
who manage to maintain many of the elements of a folk society 
within the urban environment. 

(b) Changes in Family Structure. The family structure is affected 
in many ways. In western as well as Asian cultures the family served 
as a primary social unit. It was largely a self-sufficient economic 
unit; it had major responsibilities for the socialization of the 
young, it was the centre for religious training and practices; it pro- 
vided for the security and protection of its members; it was the 
focal point for recreational activities; and it was the matrix for 
the emotional and affectional life of its members. The traditional 
western family under the impact of urbanization, however, was 
greatly modified and many of its functions were disrupted or taken 
over by new still emergent urban institutions. In India the family 
is still an extended or joint one. However, a change may be traced, 
as a result of urbanization, to the disruption of the family as a pro- 
ducing economic unit occasioned by the out-migration of its mem- 
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bers—sometimes young married males, sometimes the married 
bread winner and sometimes entire conjugal units and by the 
increasing need to adapt to a monetary as distinguished from a 
subsistence economy. The Consequences of this change may be 
as follows. 

(1) In many of the cities out-migrant males, especially the mar- 
tied ones maintain contacts with the family in their villages through 
a constant stream of movement between the city and their home 
villages. Such shuttling between city and village poses many prob- 
lems because of its disruptive influence on family life and, also, 
on urban employment. 

(2) In the family which migrates as a group to the city there is 
change in the nature of inter-personal relations among its members 
and the roles of parents, children and sibling are also modified. 
Particularly evident is the tendency for patriarchal authority to 
diminish: the rights of women to be Stressed, the prestige of 
elders to wave; and increased individualism to characterize all 
members. 

(3) The disruption of traditional family life often has adverse 
effects on all members of the family and particularly on children 
when they are victims of child labour. The urban family is also 
often unable to cope with problems such as illness, unemployment, 
orphanhood, old age and widowhood in the family. 

Thus the disruption of the traditional family creates urgent need 
for such institutions or measures as the school, the playground, 
day centres, unemployment insurance, hospitals, orphanages, 

(c) Labour Problems. We have already pointed out the various 
problems which the labour has to face in urban areas, However, 


in underdeveloped countries the labour has to face some peculiar 
difficulties, 


Most of the workers who drift 
employment, i.e. service occu 
rickshaw pullers, domestic serv 
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adaption takes place, economic development is hampered by large 
E turnover, high absenteeism and a lack of even rudimentary 
skill. 

The problem of the immigrant worker is further aggravated if 
he is separated from his family for long periods. When he is joined 
by his family, then problems of adjustment in the family and employ- 
ment of children and women further aggravate it. To these problems 
we have referred earlier. 

(d) Traditional Arts and Recreation. In the city the traditional 
products of handicrafts come in competition with modern 
machine-made goods. Efforts are being made by governments to 


preserve the traditional arts and support the use of the articles 


produced by handicrafts. The forms of recreation also change 
in cities. There is an increase in popularity of the motion pictures, 
which have varying types of effects on the spectators. Some 
modern sports are also visited by people, without their own 
participation. 

(e) Problems of Personal Disorganization. Then there are pro- 
blems of personal disorganization in the form of delinquency, 
crime, poverty, unemployment, prostitution, alcoholism, suicide, 
neurosis which have been discussed in detail later on. The problem 
of mass literacy was also there. The education should aim at 
complete living—including in addition to general education, 
education for work and education for leisure. Moreover, it was 
essential to utilize not only schools, but also other facilities for 
education, such as the temple, mosque oF church, the 
community centre, the library, the museum, the press, the radio and 
the cinema: In this way education will help in the adjustment of 
immigrants by improving their skills and the productivity of labour 
and shall prepare them for a richer, a more complete and a 


better life. 


Physical Problems ; . : 
The physical aspects of urbanization include (a) the relationship 


between urbanization and the physical environment (i.e. congestion, 
slums, etc.), (b) the role of housing, building and community impro- 
vement in the process of urbanization, (c) physical or environment 
planning, and (d) the regional planning approach as a means to 


guide urbanization. 


Besides some of problems discussed 


the social and economic 
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above which have special significance in Asian countries there 
are certain problems which are common to all the countries, deve- 
loped or undeveloped and need to be discussed in some details. 
These problems may be discussed under the following heads (i) Death 
and disease, (ii) Vice, (iii) Crime, (iv) Political corruption, (v) Slums 
and housing problem, (vi) Public utilities and city planning, and 
(vii) Community organization and disorganization. 

(i) Deaths and Diseases. There is no doubt that throughout the 
Middle Ages the cities suffered from all kinds of epidemics. Medical 
knowledge was elementary, hygienic measures were primitive and 
the death rate and incidence of disease were higher in urban than 
in rural areas. But the Modern City, due to advanced techniques 
is now superior in many respects, although conditions vary from 
city to city and Country to country. Also the conditions vary from 
class to class. The adult mortality rate is generally lower than in 
the past due to better physical urban conditions, 

In cities there is higher mortali 
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in cities where they find difficult to make contacts, while others 
are isolated because of misfortune or cannot get along with other 
people. The tendency of isolated people is to concentrate in the zone 
in transition with all its undesirable concomitants. The protracted 
isolation creates mental tensions and in extreme cases leads to 
suicide. 

(i) Vices. Among vices may be discussed (a) alcoholism, (6) drug 
addiction, (c) prostitution, (d) gambling, and (e) beggary. 

Drinking. The drinking habit is sometimes found in the countryside 
but it is more common in the urban areas. The industrial workers 
who find their work monotonous and environments unbearable resort 
to drink, The drinking habit is also common among the upper 
classes who resort to it to relieve mental tensions. However, their 
effects are serious as they disorganize individuals, families and 
communities. The use of other drugs such as opium, charas, bhang, 
ganja, is also more in urban areas than in rural areas. However, 
their use has decreased recently because of certain steps taken by 
the government to reduce their consumption. 

Prostitution is purely an urban phenomenon, as there is an ecolo- 
gical connection between the city and the prostitution. It does not 
mean that the prostitutes do not come from rural areas, or they 
have only urban customers. But only the city provides sufficient 
patrons to make prostitution a profitable occupation and also the 
anonymity which men want even more than does the prostitute. 
Where prostitution is a punishable offence, the city makes it 
possible to work “under cover” clandestine prostitution. The 
causes of prostitution are many, which have been discussed else- 
where.? But some of the important ones are: (1) the poverty of 
women, (2) a large number of industrial workers in the city who 
cannot bring their families due to housing difficulties, and (3) post- 
ponement of marriage amon 


g the educated for a long time. 

Besides family disorganization prostitution spreads many venereal 
diseases among which two are more serious, 1.€. syphilis and gonor- 
rhoea causing blindness, paralysis, insanity, etc. 

Gambling. Gambling is generally prevalent both in rural as well 
as urban areas, but some types of gambling such as satta, horse 

in clubs is mostly confined to the 


races, racketeerin} and gambling 
: 2 kes the form of numbers, slot and pinball 
her criminal 
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26 For details see Madan, G. R, Indian Social Problems, volume I (1969). 
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enterprises. What is worse is the corruption of police. Gambling 
promotes idieness, dishonesty and other vices including crime, 
drinking and prostitution. 

Beggary also flourishes more in cities than in villages. The 
main causes of beggary are Poverty, unemployment, lack of 
social security measures for handicapped groups such as blind, 
deaf, dumb, old, diseased, etc., religious mendicancy, and lucrative 
business. Most of the beggars are a burden upon society and 
menace to public health. Recently some measures have been taken 
to check beggary particularly among children, yet many years will 
be needed to eradicate this problem completely, 

(iii) Crime. Crime is as old as mankind and no group or society 
is exempt from crime. Neither is crime necessarily an urban pheno- 
menon. The rural people commit some particular types of crime, 
e.g. theft, robbery, and factional fights. However, cities have certain 
areas where habitual offenders live, e.g. the blighted areas. 
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well organized; they have their executive 


quency in such areas, 
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end. Housework and employ- 
ing homeis not attractive, 
t. The existence of such 
nly, because of the 
ause they serve as 


the youngsters have some money to Sp! 
ment still leave them leisure time. Stay: 
and recreational facilities are insufficien 
delinquent gangs is a very serious threat not 0' 
oo they commit, but, much more so, bec 

Sing: school for adult criminals who visit them. 

(iv) City Government and Political Corruption. Corruption is a 
Phenomenon which can be found everywhere. However, political 
corruption in a municipal government has its own peculiarity. 
Due to rapid increase in the population of cities, the ordinary citizens 
ganno understand the true character of city bosses who misuse the 
municipal funds for their own interests. At the same time good 
people from upper classes do not take much interest in these affairs, 
because then they will have to work for the masses, from whom they 
will get votes. 

(v) Slums and Housing Problem. There is no general agreement 
on the definition of a slum. Some treat the term “blighted areas” 
and “slums” as synonymous. However, some hold that blighted is 
applicable to both residential and non-residential sections, while 
slum should be reserved for residential areas, Moreover, blighted 
areas are always sections, in a process of deterioration while many 
slums may not become blighted and they are slums from the begin- 
ning due to substandard housing conditions?" A single neglected 
building even in a worst stage of deterioration does not make a 
slum. A slum is always an area. Furthermore, the term “housing 
conditions” refers to actual living conditions rather than to the 
mere physical appearance of a building. Thus overcrowded room- 
ing houses, and houses without basic amenities SU 


ch as water tap, 
flush, electricity, etc. may be considered as substandard under the 
existing conditions. 


The slum is a complex produc 
other social phenomenon. But poverty is the 
income forces people to live in slums. But it is also 
any area will turn into slum, if its residents do not 
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provided. Under the given conditions, the living quarters had to 
be inadequate without proper facilities. New sections, consisting 
entirely of tenements for manual workers, sprang up overnight. 
The slums generally are of two types: (1) Those areas which are 


from the very beginning slums having substandaid houses for the 
industrial and other workers, 


these areas. The chronic alcoholics, 
b habitual criminals reside in such transi- 


Slum clearance is very expensive but, on the other hand, existing 
slums are one of the costliest propositions which a city administra- 
tion has to face. The areas where crime and vice abound, particularly 
in zones of transition, necessitate the employment of large police 
forces, Similarly, street cleaning, garbage collection and refuse 
disposal are more expensive in slums. The supervision of dilapidated 
buildings, the demolition of abandoned homes, the evacuation and 
relocation of tenants necessitate the maintenance of large staffs 


add additional expenditure, Prisons, reformatories and hospitals are 
filled with inmates from slums. 


without slums there would be ] 
less mental and physical diseases 
of money, to say nothing of hu 
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mixed localities, where some houses may be good, while others 
substandard, lacking amenities, overcrowded, or in bad conditions 
requiring immediate reconstruction or there may be the problem 
of high rents. Thus housing is a general problem of rapid urbaniza- 
tion and all classes of people, except the high upper class, have to 
face it. Some of the remedies suggested to solve this problem are 
grant of long-term house building loans at a reasonable rate of 
interest and provisions of developed land on an adequate scale to 
individuals, or building of new houses by local authorities, state 
or central government to remove congestion in cities. 

(vi) Public Utilities and Urban Planning. The problem of housing 
is not solved by building individual homes which satisfy reasonable 
standards of health, “livability” and “taste.” In an urban environ- 
ment houses, like people, are in need of integration. The beauty 
of a city is not the beauty of single homes but that of the ensemble, 
which includes not only harmoniously coordinated homes but 
also the arrangement of thestreets. Besides, there are also the pro- 
blems such as provision of facilities like water supply, sanitation, 
parks, transport and power, pattern of economic development, 
location and dispersal of industries and the planning of land use. 
“Jn fact two primary types of planning are needed: physical planning 
(which deals with spatial patterns, land use, building, and commu- 
nication lines) and social planning (which tries to establish a com- 
munion of all groups living together).”®° The physical planning can 
be roughly dividedinto three main components: areas, communica- 
tions and services. To begin with the latter, proper planning deter- 
mines what steps are necessary to serve the city as completely and 
as economically as possible. These services mainly concern schools, 
parks, playgrounds, sewers, garbage collection and disposal, and 
utilities, if provided by the city. Communication planning concerns. 
the street system, provisions for transportation, and the traffic 
problem. Area planning is divided into two parts: conservation and 
redevelopment. Conservation is the protection and preservation 
of satisfactory areas: redevelopment aims at the rehabilitation of 
deteriorating or substandard areas, above all, the elimination of 
slums. The financial difficulties of city administration and too 
rapid migration to the cities makes such planning difficult. 

(vii) Community Disorganization and Organization. We have 
already pointed out that there are two types of dangerous localities 


20 Bergel, E. E., op. cit., P- 455. 
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in the urban areas, viz., the slum areas and the transitional areas 
(or zones in transition) which have various types of disorganizing 
effects on the community as well as society as a whole. Among 
these, the zones in transition are more disorganized than the ordinary 
slums. They are generally incapable of becoming organized. “A 
population consisting of homeless people without families, of per- 
manently unemployable persons, of chronic alcoholics and drug 
addicts, of prostitutes, beggars, and vagrants defies any organization. 
Some of these people can be rehabilitated but only after they have 
been removed from the area. 

“Conversely, ‘gang-land’ is unfortunately only too well organized. 
Gangs are led by persons of considerable leadership ability with 
initiative, inventiveness, energy and courage far above the average. 
Their followers display loyalty and willingness to make much greater 
sacrifices than many decent persons. Nowhere are group cohesion, 
mutual assistance and community life as strong as with organized 
gangs. Not their lack of organization but moral code makes them 
a threat to society.’’3! 

The segregated slums of homogeneous groups have a tendency to 
create very active community organization of their own types. The 
ecological segregation is accompanied by social segregation. They 
generally suffer from lack of integration with the community than 
from disorganization. On the other hand, informal social organiza- 
tion is much stronger in slums. As a rule the slum dweller is less 
socially isolated than many residents in middle and upper class 
districts. Many reasons for rejecting a neighbour are absent, On the 
other hand, the absence of barriers quite frequently causes conflicts 
which are easily avoided in other areas. Verbal clashes, even physical 
attacks in case of disagreement are not rare and make the slums a 
district of constant quarrels, If they expand into feuds with several 
families participating on each side we witness a type of disorganiza- 
tion unknown in better sections. But there are other value differ- 
ences which account for the specific slum atmosphere. There is 
much less objection to noise, shouting, roaring laughter, and loud 
songs are familiar features which everybody seems to enjoy. Most 
of all, nice homes are less appreciated. At least some negligence 
in maintenance is taken for granted. There is the grain of truth in the 
statement that people make slums. 


31 Bergel, E. E., op. cit., p. 426. 
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We have already mentioned about the situation in zones in transition 
and slum areas. Whereas there is more social disorganization in the 
former case, there is lack of integration or underorganization in 
the latter, However, in larger cities there are mixed type of localities, 
ie. middle class and upper classes localities which also lack inte- 
gration in some form. Zt is generally said that rural life is well 
organized, while cities are not real communities but more amorphous 
agglomerations of masses. Such statements contain some truth 
but are grossly distorted. In rural areas although there are primary 
relations and community social control, yet in many villages there 
are continuing feuds leading to worst type of disorganization. Thus 
there is very little community spirit. Smail urban places are generally 
well organized, where there is possible to maintain face-to-face 
relationships and social boycott is an effective means of enforcing 
conformity. The nonconformist is sometimes “run out of town.” 
This phenomenon is an indication that social organization. as such 
is not an unmixed blessing. All well-organized units discourage 
deviations and favour uniformity. Since progress usually starts 
with dissent, there is little chance that the all-conforming community 
will thrive. In such atmosphere people tend to be ultra-conservative; 
they delay social change and oppose reforms. 

On the other hand, a city of even moderate size can never be 
organized in the sense described above. Ten thousand persons, 
let alone millions cannot possibly have face to face relationships 


with one another. The spatial nearness is not paralleled by social 


union. The problem, therefore, is to provide opportunities for every 
group and every person to become organized. From this viewpoint 
the only problem is that of finding techniques that transform isolated 
individuals into members of well-organized groups. 

The main social function of urban organization is to establish 
a real community, that is, a group with a feeling of consensus, of 
belonging together. Since this cannot be done on a city-wide basis, 
it has to be done by dividing the city into smaller units which subse- 
quently are coordinated. The easiest way to organize a group is to 
assemble all those who already have something in common, 1.¢. 
religious groups, occupation groups, but the real purpose of com- 
munity organization is to unify different people living in a small 
locality. Any attempt to organize existing segments of the popula- 
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tion is bound to stress differences rather than similarities in the 
total community; the greater the gain in strength and cohesion of 
sub-groups, the weaker the entire community." These fractionated 
communities are sometimes indifferent towards each other; sometime 
they practice “tolerance,” and sometimes they are openly hostile. 
These divisions are reflected in spatial segregation, in restriction 
of recreational facilities, in Occupational favouritism, and in 
Giscrimination. Yet despite all these Serious shortcomings, partial 
community organization is still better than no organization at all. 
The problem of community organization in heterogeneous systems 
is really complex and defies an easy solution. Broadly speaking 
city people are organized along three different lines: first, in institu- 
tions which are “organic,” meaning that they are inherent in the 
set-up of a sccial system; second, in voluntary associations, created 
and maintained by the initiative of their members; and third, social 
agencies often founded and directed by “outsiders,” with the intent 


not able to organize themselves, All three types can contribute 
toward a more satisfactory community organization, but among 
these three the last ones are most important as they prevent a patho- 
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for the great achievements in technology, in productivity and in 
levels of living and also in the growth of universities, the develop- 
ment of science and the creation of new art forms.™ 


URBANIZATION IN INDIA 


Looking at urbanization from a demographic point of view— 
that is, as the proportion of the population living in towns and 
cities—India is in the midst of a gigantic urban increase. The 
increase has been particularly rapid since 1921 due to the large 
migration of people from rural to the urban areas. This heavy 
shift of population has occurred on account of lack of opportunities 
for employment in the villages. The heavy influx of refugees in the 
urban areas since 1947 has further aggravated the situation. This 
is clear from the following table : f 


URBAN POPULATION INCREASE IN INDIA (1921-1961) 


Year Total population Percentage increase in 
in millions General Population Urban Population 
1921 251 = — 
1931 279 11.0 21.0 
1941 319 14.3 32.1 
1951 361 13.4 53.8 
1961 439 21.5 25.9 


Se SS — 
“Her situation in this respect resembles, at least in a general 
way, the stage that other countries either are in now or have passed 
through at an earlier time. We know this because an increase in 
urbanization is closely linked with industrialization, or overall 
econumic development. The process of urbanization exhibits a 
pattern in which the rate of change is slow at first, then rises steeply 
as the early stages of industrialization are reached, and tapers off 
gradually when the proportion urban begins to reach a saturation 


point.” 


The Seminar on “Urbanization in India” held at the University 


34 UNESCO, Urbanization in Asia and the Far East, Proceedings of the Seminar, 
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of California, Berkeley in 1960 came to the conclusion that: (1) city 
living conditions are increasingly intolerable and must be improved, 
(2) the urban population will double, at the very least, in the next 
twenty years, and (3) urban social-overhead expenditure must be 
kept as low as possible during this critical period if productivity 
is to be adequately increased.3 It was also of the opinion that 
large, congested metropolitan centres were a relatively expensive 
method of urban expansion and that some form of urban-industrial 
decentralization should be encouraged. The Planning Commission 
while formulating the Third Five-Year Plan also took the same 
view, “Urbanization is an important aspect of the process of econo- 
mic and social development and is closely connected with many 
other problems, such as migration from villages to towns, levels 
of living in rural and urban areas, relative costs of providing econo- 
mic and social services in towns of varying size, provision of housing, 
for different sections of the population, provision of facilities like 
water supply, sanitation, transport and power, pattern of econo- 
mic development, location and dispersal of industries, civic adminis- 
tration, fiscal policies and the planning of land use. These aspects 
are of special importance in urban areas which are developing rapidly. 
The number of such cities with a population of 1,00,000 or more 
has increased from 75 in 1951 to 115 in 1961 and their population 
now forms about 43 per cent of the total urban population. Of the 
aspects mentioned above, in the long run, the most decisive are the 
pattern of economic development and the general approach to 
industrial location. The broad objective must be to secure balanced 
development between large, medium-sized and small industries 
and between rural and urban areas. While this is by no means 
easy to realize, the main ingredients of developmental policy should 
be: (1) As far as possible, new industries should be established 
away from large and congested cities ; (2) In the planning of large 
industries, the concept of region should be adopted. In each case, 
planning should extend beyond the immediate environs to a large 
area for whose development the near industry would serve as a 
major focal point ; (3) In community development projects or 
other areas within a district, the rural and urban components of 
development should be knit into a composite plan based in each 
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case on schemes for strengthening economic interdependence 
between towns and other surrounding areas; (4) Within each rural 
area the effort should be to secure a diversified occupational pattern 
in place of the present extreme dependence on agriculture, ”?7 


31 Third Five-Year Plan, P- 689. 


CHAPTER IV 


PROBLEMS OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


or contact with urban areas and growing of commercial crops. 
There may be tribal villages, peasant communities, farmers’ neigh- 


their problems of development. 

In India we have some tribal societies of a Primitive nature each 
of which has a culture of its own. Mostly we have the peasant 
Societies, “who have, at the least, this in common: — their agricul- 
ture is a livelihood and a way of life, not a business for profit.’ 
In majority of these villages most of the People depend upon agri- 
culture directly or indirectly. Thus the problem in rural areas is 
mainly the problem of agricultural development. However, there are 
other persons too living in the villages whose problems will have 
to be looked into to have an all round development. 


VILLAGE OCCUPATIONS 


land themselves or get it cultivated through tenants, Secondly, 


? Most of the material given in the followi 
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those who are partly dependent upon cultivation and partly engage 
themselves in other works. They may be working as agricultural 
labourers or depending upon crafts and other professions. “To 
assist the agriculturists there are three categories of occupational 
groups who help either in cultivation or daily living. In the first 
category may be included blacksmith, carpenter, priest, barber, 
shoemaker, potter, washerman, etc. who are annually paid an 
allowance in grain at the time of harvest. In the second category 
come occupational groups such as the trader, the weaver, the mason, 
the well-digger, the oilman who are paid for specific services. In 
the third category may be included village menials (servants) who 
assist the state officials when touring the villages. These menials 
often belong to the lower castes. Some of these may be permanently 
attached to the agriculturists or work on temporary basis.’ Besides 
these four groups of people there may be persons of migratory 
character such as the village accountant, a teacher, a vaccinator, 
a village level worker, etc. Then there may also be persons who may 
be living in a village but working in industry or trade or commerce 
in a nearby urban area. i 


PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT 


From the above it may be inferred that generally there are three 
categories of people whose problems need to be discussed so far 
as economic development is concerned—agriculturists, village 
artisans and industries and village labourer. Some of their problems 
are common while others differ. Thus the problem of rural develop- 
ment is not merely that of increasing production in agriculture and 
village industries through new techniques but some other problems 
of the villagers are also to be looked into such as their level of educa- 
tion, health, housing, family structure, ways of thinking and living 
which affect their life in many ways. Recently the method of com- 
munity development has been found to be the most appropriate 
to improve the social and economic life of the villagers. Without 
going into detail in the history of community development pro- 
gramme in India and other developing countries we shall deal with 
specific programmes of development in rural areas.* These may 


ia dan, G. R., op. cit., p. 21. 
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broadly be discussed under the following heads: viz. (a) Develop- 
ment of Agriculture, (6) The Village Worker, (c) Village Artisan 
and Village Industries, (d) Cooperative Movement, (e) Education, 


Health and Social Welfare, (f)Village Organizations and Institutions, 
and (g) Rural Leadership. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In the development of agriculture many factors are involved. All 
these factors need to be tackled simultaneously if the agriculture 
is to be developed to the Maximum possible extent. According to 
the economists the factors of production are four, 


capital and management. However, 


personal and situational fac 


locality groups, family, social cliques, reference groups, formal 
groups and status factors. In cultural factors are included culture 
and its influences and values and attitudes. Personal factors include 
age, education and Psychological characteristics of the cultivator, 


The situation factors include farm income, size of farm, tenure 
Status, community prestigi 


» use of improved 


seeds, better manure and fertilizers, use of improved tools and 


implements, i 
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communication; (5) subsidiary occupations like dairy farming, 
horticulture, beekeeping and other such industries; (6) improvement 
of human element through better education, improved health and 
living conditions; and (7) their working in a corporate manner 
through various organizations and institutions including their 
attitudes, beliefs and values. We may consider the first five factors 
as economic and the last two as socio-cultural. We shall first deal 
with economic and then social factors applicable to all villagers. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


However, before we may do that it needs pointing out that in most 
of these matters the government has a crucial role to play. The 
role of government in the development of industries has already 
been discussed in Chapter III. Some of the measures discussed 
there such as maintenance of law and order, promotion of research, 
etc. are applicable in the field of agriculture too. However, the 
initiation of Community Development and National Extension 
Programme is one of the important measures which the government 
has taken recently. The role of government in other fields shall 


be clear as we proceed further. 


Land Reforms 
The fact who owns the land has an important bearing on agricul- 


tural production. The land tenure system refers to the relationship 
between the government and the jand owner and if the land owner 
himself cultivates the land, there is no further problem except that 
of the relationship between the capitalistic land owner and the 
cultural labourer. The problem of tenancy arises when the land 
e land to someone else, who then 
defined by contract or by custom. 
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who sub-let their land to tenants-at-will, sometimes even against 
the law. The rent charged from such tenants are generally exorbitant, 
and that leaves little incentive for the tenant to have more produc- 
tion. Moreover, there has been arbitrary eviction of tenants from 
the land to undo the affects of land reforms legislation. To increase 
production fixation of reasonable rent and No eviction of tenants 
without sufficient reason is desirable. Those who cultivate the land 
with the help of hired labour, do not pay adequate wages to the 
agricultural labourer. These labourers also need to be protected, 
The ceiling on holdings and conferment of permanent rights on 
tenants are also desirable. However, unfortunately the implemen- 
tation of above measures is mostly left to the village panchayats 
which are dominated by upper castes and big land-owners who 
hardly like to take action against themselves as a class. The only 
remedy in such cases is the formation of special committees which 
should have five representatives of tenants, two owner-farmers and 
three landlords as was done in Japan. The Committee with the 
help of special officer was to scrutinize the village land records and 
confer due rights on the Persons concerned. 


Land Management 


No doubt land reforms is an important step for the increase 


in agricultural production. But they cannot be effective unless: 
(a) they are backed up by considerable 
(b) a programme for elimi 
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methods have been suggested, viz., state farming, collective farming, 
corporate farming and cooperative joint farming.” Among these 
the most suitable farm for a democratic country is the cooperative 
joint farming. The Planning Commission, Government of India, 
has recommended various tynes of concessions to such farms such 
as preference to them in the matters of supplies, finance, technical 


assistance, marketing, in consolidation proceedings, leasing them 
aste lands, etc. But in spite of all these incentives there 


agricultural w: 
uch coopera- 


are many difficulties which stand in the formation of s 
tive farms. These include among others: (1) the conservative nature 
of farmers who have attachment for their ancestral lands even if , 
they are uneconomic, (2) being illiterate they hardly understand 
the complicated accounts which are essential to maintain in joint 
farms, and (3) lack of alternative employment for the farmers who 
might be displaced from land. Many cooperative farms have 
been organized but unfortunately they are of those persons who 
have big holdings. They have organized these farms for two reasons. 
First, they want to take undue advantage of various government 
concessions and second they want to save their land from tenants 
who otherwise would become its owner. Caution has to be observed 
in the registration of such farms under the Cooperative Societies 
Act and only those persons are to be allowed to organize such farms 
which have uneconomic holdings. A 

(b) Improved Practices of Agriculture. In order to raise agricultural 
production to a higher level, the cultivator must apply all practicable 
scientific methods in cultivation and must conform to certain 
standards of efficiency and management. The factors which need 
to be taken into consideration in judging the quality of management 
of a farm or holding are: (i) “levelling, bunding, terracing and 
other measures needed for the conservation of soil and reclamation 


of waste land, (ii) use of pure seeds of approved variety, (iii) use of 
manures and fertilizers including green manure and composite 
manure, (iv) economic use of water by proper maintenance of irriga- 

of wells or tube wells or pumps, etc. 


tion channels and construction ; 
where canal irrigation is not available, (v) use of agricultural imple- 
ments of improved variety, (vi) control of insect pests and diseases 


and eradication of pernicious weeds, (vii) introduction of improved 
agricultural practices in respect of preparation of seed-beds, methods 

1 For advantages and disadvantages of various types of farming see Madan, 
G.R. C ‘operative Farming and Service Cooperatives in India (1961). 
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of sowing, interculture of crops, weeding, rougueing, harvesting 
practices, etc., (viii) adopting suitable rotations of crops, (ix) proper 
planting and care of trees, (x) in case of dry farming, adoption of 
improved dry farming practices such as shallow ploughing before 
the commencement of rain, removal of weeds, bunding and terracing, 
conservation of moisture by ploughing and sohaging immediately 
after the rains stop, (xi) adoption of mixed farming by taking up 
such industries as are allied to agriculture, like fruit, vegetable, 
gardening, dairy farming, poultry or beekeeping, (xii) maintenance 
of approved breeds of livestock and adoption of protective measures 
. against the treatment of diseases, (xiii) acquisition of requisite 


The difficulties involved in the adoption of some of these practices 
are numerous such as economic, social, cultural, educational, 
technical, etc, For example, most of these Practices cannot be adop- 
ted on small holdings, A cultivator with small holdings cannot 
purchase modern implements and have good bullock, or instal a 
pumping set or a tube well. Among social difficulties may be men- 
tioned their non-cooperative nature, where Cooperation is required. 
For example, in the proper maintenance of field channels coopera- 
tion of all cultivators connected with a particular channel is required, 
But due to conflict among various factions in the village they hardly 
cooperate to do such things. In the cultural field their conservative 


kept in manure pits which are generally outside the village. The 


i women-folk to go out of 
their homes to place manure in those pits.® 


® Madan, G. R., op. cit., 
Commission, Second Five-Year Pla 


on Land Reform are summarized, 
+8. C., India’s Changing Villages (1958), Chapter VI. 
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soils. Some times even the supplies of seeds, implements, fertilizers 
are not timely and adequate. The difficulties involved in the adop- 
tion of each practice have been discussed in detail elsewhere.?° 


Provision of Credit Facilities 

Every modern business requires credit and so does agriculture. 
In the absence of timely and adequate finance the farmer is unable 
to go in for improved seeds, manures or to adopt better methods 
and techniques. The finance required for agricultural production 
may be divided into three categories: (a) short-term (for periods 
upto 15 months), (b) medium-term (from 15 months upto 5 years), 
and (c) long-term (for periods above 5 years). Short-term loans 
are required for purchasing seeds, manures and fertilizers or for 
meeting labour charges. Medium term loans are required for sinking 
of wells, purchase of bullocks, pumping plants and for other improv- 
ed implements. Long-term loans are required for repayment of old 
debts, purchase of heavy machines, purchase of land and for making 
permanent improvements in land, etc. 

There are generally three agencies which provide such loans to 
cultivators, viz. the state, the private money-lender and the coopera- 
tives. Out of these, cooperative is the most suited and best agency, 
while private money-lender is the worst as his rate of interest is very 
high as compared to the risk involved and as he encourages unpro- 
ductive loans. On the other hand, the cooperative society places 
proper emphasis upon the character of the member without losing 
sight of his material security. It exercises greater supervision than 
the state and ensures proper utilization of the loan. It could also 
mobilize local savings. However, till recently the cooperatives did 
not make much progress in most of the states due to lack of 
support by government, illiteracy of members, lack of cooperative 
spirit among village leaders, dishonesty of managing committee 
members, too much poverty. of some members, fictitious repayments, 
lack of thrift, poor membership and working capital, undue delay 
in financing loans, etc. However, the state is now taking active part 
in the supply of credit through Reserve Bank of India, State Bank 
of India, State Cooperative Banks, Central Mortgage Banks, etc. 
In some states particularly Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madras, Andhra 
and Punjab, cooperatives have made good progress, while some 

10 See also Madan, G. R., Changing Pattern of Indian Villages (1964), Chapters 


XVI and XVII. 
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states are still backward in this respect. Thus all the above defects 
will have to be removed to supply adequate finance to all cultivators. 


Agricultural Marketing 
Under the old economy characterized by isolation and self- 


ets having many unfair 
Ise weights and measures, 
and lack of warehousing 
defective communication, 
were some of the factors 
r his produce. The various 
ese defects and to provide 
cultivator in getting the 
anization of cooperative 
of credit through coopera- 
» passing and implementation of standard 


Subsidiary Industries 

A distinction must be drawn at t 
small industries, and subsidiary ind 
tries include those which can be t: 
along with his own farming activiti 
farming, gardening, growth of ve 
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industries include those industries in which rural or urban people 
engage themselves mostly as full-time occupation. Here we shall 
confine ourselves only to subsidiary industries of the cultivator 
and the other village industries shall be dealt with later on. An 
average cultivator in India has small holdings and cannot have 
even the most frugal living from his tiny holdings in spite of the 
hard labour he may spend on intensive farming. He must resort 
to subsidiary occupations to have adequate income for a moderate 
standard of living. Inquiries show that the work on the farm does 
not give employment to the cultivator in the irrigated areas for more 
than 200 to 220 days and for about half the period in the non- 
irrigated areas. In Japan more than two-third of the farming popu- 
lation keeps itself afloat by rearing of silk worms. In Italy and France 
sericulture plays a similar part. So resorting to subsidiary occupa- 
tionsis most essential for the cultivator to raise his income, However, 
the present caste system is a great hindrance to many of our cultiva- 
tors who consider such industries to be the work of lower castes. 
However, for the proper development of dairying the necessary 
measures are selective breeding of milch cattle, setting up of coopera- 
tive milk supply societies in the villages and milk supply unions 
at the urban centres. In case of horticulture which includes cultiva- 
tion of fruits and vegetables two steps are necessary to increase 
production. First, the increase in the areas under cultivation for 
horticulture and secondly by increase in yield through improved 
horticultural practices such as proper layout of gardens, regular 
pruning of plants, proper weeding, timely measures against insects 
and pests, proper arrangements for grading, packing and marketing 
of fruits and cold storage facilities. 


VILLAGE WORKER 


d out in the beginning besides agriculturists, who form 
are persons whose occupation is other 
include blacksmith, carpenter, oilman, 
In a country like India, where there is less 
t is difficult to classify people according 
r, an agriculturist or an artisan. A 
ing as a cultivator, at others as an 


ms of all those in the villages 
divide 


As pointe 
the largest majority ther 
than agriculture. These 
agricultural labourer, etc. 
specialization in villages i 
to as to whether one is laboure 
person sometimes may be worki 


artisan. However, to study the proble | 
whose main occupation is other than agriculture we may 
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them into two broad groups: (1) village labourers, and (2) artisans. 

The village labourers may be further split up into two categories, 
i.e. agricultural labourers and other landless labourers, According 
to the definition given by the Agricultural Labour Enquiry Report 
(1954): “An agricultural labourer is one, who for more than half 
of the total number of days on which he actually works during the 
year worked as an agricultural labourer.” The recent surveys 
carried out by the Government of India in 1954 and 1956 show that 
the conditions of agricultural labourers have gone from bad to 
worse. The average per capita income of the agricultural labour 
families in 1956-57 was Rs. 99.4 as against a per capita income of 
Rs. 291.5 for the entire population rural and urban of the Indian 


Union. The corresponding figures for 1950-51 were Rs. 104 and 


Rs, 265 respectively? In 1951 the average annual expenditure per 
family was Rs, 4 


68 including the average expenditure of Rs. 7 
incurred on ceremonies. There was thus a deficit of Rs. 14 due to 


consumption expenditure alone. An idea of the level of poor living 
can be had from the fact that out of Rs. 461 spent on recurring items 
- of expenditure, as much as Rs, 393 or 85.3 per cent was spent on 
food and Rs, 29 or 6.3 per cent on clothing. The rest of the neces- 
sities accounted for Rs. 39 or 8.4 per cent of the total expenditure. 
The housing of agricultural labourers was far from satisfactory. 
They mostly lived in small kachcha houses, with mud walls and 
thatched roofs. About 45 per cent of the agricultural labour families 
were indebted, the average debt being Rs. 47 per family. However, 


the averge debt per family, taking only indebted families into 
account was Rs. 105. The deb 


the major part of the debt 


It is against this backgr 
them have to be devised. T 
hierarchy and concentrated 
Feudal rights, maldistributi 
wage rates and social disa 
removed. The measures s 
increase in agricultural production through extension of irrigation, 


11 Agricultural Labour Enquiry Report (1954), Volume I, p. 398. 
12 Agricultural Labour in India, Report of the Second Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry 1956-57, Volume I, p. 164. 
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intensive cultivation and improvement in agricultural practices 
to increase rural employment and raise their wages, (2) proper 
implementation of land reform measures to give them greater pro- 
tection and social status, (3) ceiling on land holdings and distribution 
of surplus land to agricultural and other landless labourers, (4) re- 
settlement on reclaimed lands, (5) expansion of village industries, 
(6) development ofindustrial programmesin urban areas, (7) fixation 
of minimum wages, (8) provision of housesites in villagesand subsidies 
for building houses, and (9) removal of social disabilities through 
educational facilities and group therapy. 

Although efforts have been made on the lines suggested above 
to rehabilitate agricultural labourers who mostly belong to lower 
and backward castes, yet their conditions have gone from bad to 
o increasing pressure of population on land which hits 
hard this section of the rural areas due to the absence of trade unions 
among agricultural labourers and lack of government supervisory 
staff on the other. Generally the village panchayats were entrusted 
with such work which are dominated by upper castes. Similar is the 
position in case of land reform. On the other hand, the opportunities 
in the industrial sector have not increased so much so as to absorb 


the surplus labour. Unless this 
increase their income. 


worse due t: 


happens it may not be possible to 


Landless Labourer 
Although majority of the wage-earners in the rural areas are 


agricultural labourers there are few who are mostly employed in 
non-agricultural pursuits such as building of houses, digging of 
canals, construction of roads and other public works. Mostly they 
work under contractors and are paid low wages. Their living condi- 
tions are similar to that of agricultural labourer and thus the measures 
which can be suggested for their rehabilitation and uplift will be 
similar to those suggested for them. As they work in groups and 
not individually as is the case with agricultural labour, it would be 
easier to organize them on cooperative basis for their work and 
eliminate the middle man as far as possible. The Planning Com- 
mission in the five-year plans have suggested that with the assistance 
of the cooperative staff, the irrigation, buildings and roads, forest 
and agricultural departments and other government agencies in 
the states should try to organize cooperatives of village labourers. 
Some success has been achieved in organizing forest labour coopera- 
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tive in Maharashtra and few cooperative in public works depart- 
ments in other states where simple earth work is required. But 
on the whole the success in this programme has been limited for 
various reasons such as (1) illiteracy of the workers, (2) lack of 
cooperative spirit among the leaders and educated persons, and (3) 
non-cooperation of officials who generally prefer individuals as they 


get undue gratifications from them and which are not possible to 
get from cooperatives. 
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be discussed under the following heads: (1) khadi and village indus- 
tries, (2) handloom, (3) handicrafts, (4) silk and coir, and (5) other 
small and large-scale industries concerned with rural areas. This 
division has been done because there are special boards and depart- 
ments for the promotion of these industries. 

There are certain common problems to the first four type of 
industries which include organization and state policy, finance, 
supply of raw material and equipment, marketing, and technical 
guidance and research. In the first case the artisans have to form 
themselves into cooperatives to achieve economy and efficiency 
and stand in competition with machine-made goods. Wherever 
a large-scale industry competes with a cottage industry the state 
will have to protect the latter one by measures like reservation of 
spheres of production of each, non-expansion of the capacity of a 
large-scale industry, imposition of a cess on a large-scale industry, 
etc, Besides the state has to lay emphasis on technical improve- 
ments, research and other measures of efficiency. The finance for 
village industries is to be provided by industrial cooperatives through 
branches of State Industrial Finance Corporations and middle 
man to be eliminated whose charges are often high. The raw material 
may be procured through cooperatives on wholesale basis. But 
in case where the raw material is controlled the government can 
allot the quota as in the case of cotton yarn for handloom weavers. 
In the case of marketing the central organizations can make arrange- 
ment for the sale of goods. In the matter of research and training 
the specific boards and departments have a crucial role to play. 

For the development of cotton and woollen khadi and other 
village industries such as village oil (Ghani) industry, soap making 
with neem oil, hand pounding of rice, palm gur industry, gur and 
khandsari industry, cottage leather footwear and tanning, high 
grade hand-made paper, beekeeping, cottage match-making industry, 
there are special schemes run under the supervision of Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission and State Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Boards. However, our field survey shows that the programme 
has not progressed to the extent desired. The Evaluation Committee 
for Village Industries (1958) which reviewed the working of certain 
production centres set up with the assistance of the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission also concluded that the results obtained 
in respect of both production and employment were not commen- 


surate with the expenditure incurred. 


” 
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The cloth is produced in different branches of the textileindustry— 
mills, powerlooms, handlooms, and khadi. Handloom is assuming 
greater importance, as it employs a proportionately large number 
of workers. In 1954 the total production of cloth by mills, regis- 
tered powerlooms and handlooms was 5,000, 200 and 1,300 million 
yards respectively. The production of handloom was to be raised 
by technical and other improvements, However, it was decided to 
convert handloom into power looms since the beginning of Third 
Plan. There is an all-India Handloom Board to Promote the hand- 
loom industries as against khadi which is the responsibility of Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission. 

Handicrafts stand in some ways in a special category distinguish- 
able alike from village and small-scale industries. Employment 
is a weighty Consideration in them as in village industries, Though 
their problems are similar to those of village industri 


adherence to set standards, 
etc. The Central Government constituted a Handicraft Board in 


aft industries, with a view 


designs and some artisans organized on cooperative basis yet illi- 
teracy of artisans stand in the way of their further development, 
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village industries and they are mostly situated in the urban areas. 
But these may be dealt here in brief as: (1) their problems of organi- 
zation, technical improvement, supply of finance, marketing, etc. 
are similar to those of village industries, and (2) village industries 
which at present are of a rudimentary character are with the pro- 
gress of rural electrification likely to change their character in due 
course of time. The small-scale industries from organizational 
point of view may be divided into three categories. First, those in 
which small-scale production is not affected by large-scale industry. 
Secondly, those in which small-scale industry is complementary to 
large-scale industry, and thirdly, those in which it has to face the 
competition of large-scale industry. In the first category come locks 
and padlocks, wax candles, buttons, chappals, etc. In the second 
category come engineering industry, manufacture of cycle parts, 
cutlery, pottery and agricultural implements. In the third category 
comes handloom industry. For the first two the best course is the 
common production programme with large-scale industries. In 
other respects the problems of small-scale industries are analogous 
to those of village and cottage industries in many respects except 
that trade associations are the most suitable organizations for the 
former and cooperative for the latter. There have been established 
in the country since 1956 a number of Regional Small Industries 
Servicing Institutes along with certain branches and a number of 
Extension Centres to give technical advice and to supply machinery 
and equipment on behalf of the National Small Industries Corpora- 
tion on a hire purchase system. “Tt is also intended to start a number 
of industrial estates in selected rural areas where power, water 
supply and other essential facilities are available or can be readily 


provided. A rural industrial estate will consist mainly of worksheds 


for use by artisans along with certain common service facilities and 


will have only a limited number of regular factory sites and premises. 
Care will have to be taken to locate such estates in areas where there 
ion of artisans and craftsmen who will be 


is a sufficient concentrat! ; 
in a position to make use of improved techniques, better tools and 
relatively modern facilities.” Apart from large towns a number of 


industrial estates have also been established near small and medium- 
sized towns. 


13 Government of India, Planning Commission, Third Five- Year Plan (1961), 


p. 449 
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COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


We have already pointed out the role of cooperative organizations 
to provide credit and marketing facilities in the field of agriculture, 
industrial cooperatives for industrial workers and labour coopera- 
tives for labourers. However, the scope of cooperative organizations 
is very wide and they have to cover all aspects where they are more 
suitable such as supplies, processing, etc. The object is to have 
service cooperatives at the village level which should provide credit 
—short and medium term, supply the farmer’s simple needs for 
crop production like seeds, cattle feed, fertilizer and agricultural 
implements and also consumers’ goods like sugar, kerosene oil, 
act as an agent for sale of crop to the nearest cooperative marketing 
organization, maintain expensive agricultural machinery for com- 
mon use and serve as a milk collecting centre. At the marketing 
centres there has to be at least one cooperative marketing society 
and a branch of the district cooperative bank to supply marketing 


through the branches of the District Cooperative Bank. 

For the processing of agricultural Produce since the beginning 
of second five-year plan a number of Sugar factories, cotton ginning 
and pressing plants, rice mills, jute baling plants, oilmills, ground 
nut decorticators, fruit canning units and certain other units have 
already been set up in various states, 

There is also Scope for tubewell irrigation societies, milk supply 
societies and Sugarcane supply societies. The Cooperative farming 
Societies have also been organized though, as stated above, they 
can achieve limited success, However, the success of all cooperative 
Organizations depends upon the mass education of the members 
on the one hand and spirit of self-sacrifice among the leaders on the 


RURAL EDUCATION, HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
Education 
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than one year in one class, emphasis on academic and theoretical 
education, absence of adequate facilities for technical and vocational 
education and dearth of trained teachers. Steps have and are being 
taken to remove all these defects and deficiencies in the field of 
education. However, three basic problems which rural areas face 
in this respect are lack of basic education facilities for young males, 
high illiteracy among adult males and females, and less educa- 
tional facilities for girls. Although many ordinary schools have 
been converted into basic schools, yet their curriculum has not 
changed to provide practical education to the male students. To 
bring more girls to the schools, there is need of appointing lady 
teachers in the schools, more secondary schools for girls and removal 
of prejudices among rural folk. To impart social education including 
adult literacy among males attempts have been made under the 
community development programme. But these have not been much 
successful. What is needed is a bold venture in the field of adult 
literacy to make all people literate within a period of 15 to 20 years 
as suggested by the Education Commission (1964-66). The adult 
education programme among women has not been started as yet. 
There are two to three Gram Sevikas in each Community Develop- 
ment Block to look after pre-school education and impart instruc- 
in arts, crafts and social education. However, their 
work is hampered on account of little education among women and 
prejudices of men against such role of women. Therefore consistent 
efforts will be needed to break this barrier. 


tion to women 


Health and Housing 


Among the causes of low level of health in this country are: 


(1) lack of proper medical facilities, (2) lack of proper hygienic 
environments, i.e. safe water supply and sanitation, (3) low resis- 
tance due to lack of adequate diet and poor nutrition, (4) lack of 
general and health education, and (5) lack of proper housing. For 
medical facilities there has been set up primary health units one in 
each Community Development Block under the Community Deve- 
lopment Programme. The functions of this health unit are to 
provide personal health services particularly for mother and children, 


trol of communicable diseases, clean water supply, 
school health, contro: Srp eee ons 


sanitary improvement, family planning, 
the sable. However, all these functions cannot be performed 
adequately by a single unit covering a large population of 60 to 70 
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thousands. Thus we need more such units in the rural areas. More- 
over, many units remain without doctors who prefer to stay in the 
urban areas for want of adequate incentives and acilities in the 
tural areas. Attempts have been made to supply simple types of 
safe water supply by way of grants to villages which are supple- 
mented by contributions by people by way of voluntary labour 
or money. However, much more remains to be done as many areas 
are still without good water supply. For rural sanitation simple 
type of latrines, which require no special servicing have been intro- 
duced. But due to conservative nature of rural folk these have not 
yet become very popular. The diet of rural people is unbalanced 
due to lack of adequate income on the one hand and poor health 
education on the other. The applied nutrition programme under 
the United Nations International Children Emergency Fund has 
been started in selected blocks but it will take long time to succeed 
due to illiteracy of the villagers. 

As regards housing the problem in rural areas is to provide cheap 
and simple constructions with some amenities and good sanitation. 
The standards of rural housing are to be improved: (1) by demons- 
trating improved standards through model houses built in selected 
areas, and (2) by assisting the villagers to build better types of houses 
within their means with the Tesources readily available to him 
through methods of aided self-help. These houses should provide 
adequate ventilation, remove the Proximity of cattle and other 
animals, and provide manure pits, sanitary latrines and other 
simple and essential amenities which are necessary for decent living. 


Social Welfare 

The social welfare is a wide conce 
physical, mental and social well-being of all and not merely the 
amelioration of specific social evils. However, in a narrowed sense 
the social welfare activities are mainly concerned with the welfare 
of under-privileged and weaker sections of the community. It 
needs no emphasis here that for the balanced development of 
communities social welfare activities are as important as are economic 
activities. Any over-emphasis on economic activities without 
efforts for maintaining and improving the social health of the 
village community, treatment of social problems and effective 
social education there may be only Partial success, and it may also 
result in inefficiency, waste and merely temporary achievements. 


pt and means a state of complete 
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are ae seen in the Ferozepur District of Punjab where agricul- 
' pro uction increased througk more irrigation facilities, litiga- 
tion, drinking and other social evils increased as social education 
did not proceed along with economic betterment.™ 

As regards specific social welfare activities the problem is to look 
after the welfare of certain weaker sections such as children and 
women, youth and backward classes. There are women welfare 
departments in the states to look after the welfare of women along 
with their young children. We have already referred about the acti- 
vities of Gram Sevika in the villages to improve the lot of young 
children and women. Besides those activities, the midday meals 
for children (particularly for the under-privileged) in schools can 
help in improving their health. 

There have been organized youth clubs (Yuvak Mandal Dals) 
in community development blocks. Besides common recreational 
activities each member has an individual project catering round a 
problem of the home or the farm, such as vegetable growing and 
gardening, calf rearing, poultry keeping, beekeeping, etc. However. 
such clubs require active support of the community and proper 
guidance for a considerably long time. Due to the absence of these 
two factors they have not made such headway. 

Among backward classes are included four sections of the com- 
munity, i.e. (1) scheduled tribes, (2) scheduled castes, (3) ex-criminal 
tribes, and (4) other socially and educationally backward classes 
declared by the Central Government as such. There are special 
programmes to assist the backward classes such as scholarships 
for education of their children, special grants for the supply of 
drinking water, housing and other uplift activities. Besides, there 
have been started special extension blocks under the community 
development programme in the tribal areas to work on somewhat 
different lines than the blocks in the ordinary areas. 


VILLAGE ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 


There are a number of organizations and institutions in the village 
nizes, directs and executes the 


through which the rural society Orga! 

multifarious activities required to satisfy human needs. These 
organizations and institutions have an important role to play in 
rural development. The technology may play an important role 


1 Darling, M. L- The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (1925), pP. 54, 255. 
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in the development of the country but the organizations and insti- 
tutions have their own role to play. If they place a positive value 
upon change, the technological innovations will have a wider scope. 
Among the important organizations and institutions in the rural 
areas may be included religious institutions, joint family system, 
caste system, folkways, beliefs and values, cooperative organizations, 
the child, women and youth organizations. Among these the role 
of some has already been described. For the rest it is not possible 
to deal with all here due to limited space as to how they hinder or 


institutions, and beliefs, attitudes and values which are the most 
pervasive in the rural areas need to be dealt in some detail, 


Village Panchayats 


The village panchayats in India existed since ancient times, 
though their form and functions differed from time to time. The 
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Caste System 
It was pointed out in chapter IT that caste system was a great 


hindrance in the development of industrialization. The lower 
castes could not leave their traditional occupations even when 
they were fit for other professions. The upper castes shunned manual 
labour and did not want to take up business as these were considered 
to be below their status. However, this attitude of upper castes also 
hindered agricultural development. Generally an upper caste 
man will not touch a plough and other agricultural implements 
and get his fields cultivated through hired labour even when he 
had a small holding. Thus there was not adequate production 
when the owner solely depended upon hiredlabour. Even the women 
of upper caste did not help them as they observed purdah and could 
not go to the fields. Thus a fundamental change in this sphere was 


desirable. 


Religious Institution 
The religion has its own role to play in economic development. 
Some of the tenets of religion were misinterpreted in villages. For 
example the theory of karma was taken in a fatalistic sense. The 
religious institutions also did not play their due role in developing 
the morality of the people. There were hardly any regular meetings 
and sermons in villages which strengthen their moral fibres. Honesty, 
thrift and such other virtues indirectly 


hard work, helping others, d 
help in economic development. However, not much attention has 


been paid to this aspect of development.’® 


Beliefs, Attitudes and Values i 

During sowing and harvesting certain communities observe 
certain rituals and give more importance to them as compared to 
rational decisions. Similarly, they have developed certain habits 
and customs, e.g. spending huge amounts on birth or death ar 
monies or marriage beyond their means and involving themse we 
in heavy debts. The purdah system among higher castes 1n Hindus 
and Muslims hinder the education of women and they became 
liability instead of an asset in economic development when they 
cannot help in agricultural operations at the fields. 


.R., Indian Social Problems, Volume I, 1969, 


18 For details see Madan, G. Ry 
Chapter on “Religious Institutions. 
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RURAL LEADERSHIP 


The leadership has an important role to play in the successful 
running of various type of village organizations and in the execution 
of development programmes. The problem of leadership in a 
democratic country is a complex one. The village leaders are not 
bound by the plans and policies of the political party as is the case 
in a communist country. Moreover, in a backward country where 
masses are illiterate the leaders have not only to take the community 
forward but at the same time to protect the weaker sections, The 
failure of the cooperative movement in the past shows that the 


village leaders themselves were defaulters or were themselves money 


lenders who opposed the movement. Therefore unless the village 
ties in the context of changing 
fficult to develop the rural areas. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


As stated before the aspects of rural development are many and 


the progress in each field here. 
» ie. agricultural and industrial 
as agriculture is concerned the 
shows that the aggregate pro- 


er cent per annum, foodgrains 
3.0 per cent and non-foodgrain crops 3.6 per cent. Som 
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has not been significant. There are many factors which have ham- 
pered this growth. These we have broadly divided into two cate- 
gories, ie. economic and socio-cultural. Among economic factors 
were included land reforms, land management, supply of credit, 
marketing and subsidiary industries. Among socio-cultural factors 
were included the attitudes of the people towards work, cooperative 
spirit, caste system, etc. There are some social scientists particularly 
economists who hold that for the development of agriculture empha- 
sis should be laid on economic factors, e.g. supply of abundant 
fertilizers at a cheaper rate so that farmers may apply them profitably. 
Professor Schultz observes: “It is highly probable that in the 
vast majority of situations where farmers in poor countries are not 
to our agricultural approaches no really profitable or 
1 inputs have been developed and pro- 
heaply enough to make it worth 


responding 
rewarding new agricultura 


duced and supplied to farmers C 
their while to adopt them and learn how to use them efficiently. 


This lack of profitable new agricultural input is the crux of the 
matter. ... A high price, whichis characteristic of traditional agricul- 
ture, discourages investment to expand production. It follows that 
one of the requirements for modernizing agriculture is a supply 


of low-priced sources.””** 
On the other hand, thi 
who hold the view that the 


ere are sociologists and anthropologists 
social and cultural factors are the greatest 


impediment in the development of agriculture in the traditional 
societies. For example, Prof. Hagen contends that personality of 
the people in traditional society stands as a great hindrance to 
economic growth including agricultural development. He concen- 
trates on the social structure; the role of rationality, religion and 
magic; the elite sense of identity; and the role of authority. He 
explains two types of personalities, 1€. authoritarian and innova- 
tional and stresses that the transition to economic growth can be 
possible only by the withdrawal of status respect and the MaE 
of technological creativity.1° However, it needs pointing out a 
both views are extreme and attack on all fronts is desirable. The 


Id Agriculture (1966), PP- 58-59, 


nic Crisis in Wor. 58-5 
Tra (New Havens : Yale University 
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economic incentives are as much desirable as are 
the outlook of the people. 

The village labourers which form a sizeable proportion in rural 
areas suffer from many social and economic handicaps. Although 
their settlement on surplus agricultural lands is one way, yet the 
most important remedy is their employment in industrial sector. 

The village industries suffer from many handicaps. However, 
the most important is their traditional technology, which does not 
allow them to stand in competition with modern large-scale indus- 
tries. Thus the urgent need is the improvement in technology and 
their organization on cooperative basis for purchase and sale of 
their goods. The ECFAE observes : “There has been some thinking 
favouring small-scale traditional industries, such as handloom in 
India, as a solution to the employment problem. Unfortunately, 
many of the traditional industries use obsolete techniques, producing 
inferior products of higher cost. Labour-intensive methods should 
therefore be adopted only to produce those articles or to undertake 


those processes for which such methods have the comparative 
advantage,?° 


the changes in 


*® Economic Commission for Asia and the Far E i 
ast, Economic Si of Asia 
and the Far East, 1964 (New York : United Nations, 1965), P. 86. aa 


CHAPTER V 


PLANNED CHANGE 


Ir HAS BEEN pointed out in the foregoing pages that one of the 
important forms of social change in the modern era was the induced 
change which included introduction of new technology and other 
such changes which helped in the rapid economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. However, these changes were not 
confined to economic development only as there were other induced 
changes too. As Professor Paul Meadows observes : “For today 
is not merely a time of change; there always has been change. It is 
a time of change with a new dimension, that of direction; and this 
combination spells development. Goals, measures, tempos and 
urgencies have been added to the sense of change everywhere. The 
‘winds of change’ are blowing in some well sensed direction. The 
direction has been given many different names, each suggesting 
that the new world aborning has living room for many varied values; 
many kinds of nationalism, independence, freedom, industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, democratization, socialization.” He further 
adds that the winds of change not only blow in some well sensed 
directions, they also bring with them novelty, collision, conflict, 
confusion, ambiguity, imperishable dreams and unshakable hopes. 
That is why a time of development is also a time of problem solving 
on a scale with an intensity and variety, and with a pervasive un- 
surenéss unparalled in modern history. Thus the induced change 
had many directions and sometimes one goal conflicted with the 


other. 


CONDITIONS AND CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGE 


Tt was stated in chapter II that economic development was not to 
be taken in the narrow sense of industrial development only but 
included development of agricultural and tertiary sectors as well, 

the real problem was how to bring 


on scientific lines. However, 
1 Hunt, Chester L., Social Aspects of Economic Development (New York : 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1966), Foreword. 
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rapid industrialization in underdeveloped countries. Again econom ic 
development had many social implications which could be divided 
into two broad categories. First, those which hampered economic 
development and secondly, those which arose as a result of economic 
development and were to be tackled simultaneously to maintain 
proper organization in the society. Professor Moore observes: 
“Economic development requires a variety of changes in the struc- 
ture of economic activities and in the norms governing them. Some 
of these are pre-conditions, e.g. the establishment of a monetary 
system of exchange, rational cost accounting, communication and 
transportation networks, and modes of transfer of property. Others 
are consequences, e.g. changing occupational structures and labour 
mobility, the movement of goods and services through the market, 
and changing patterns of consumption.”? Regarding the changes 
required in underdeveloped countries for economic development 
Professor Sadie adds: “Economic development of an underdevelop- 
ed people by themselves is not compatible with the maintenance 
of their traditional customs and mores. A break with the latter is a 
prerequisite to economic progress. What is needed is a revolution 
in the totality of social, cultural and religious institutions and 
habits, and thus in their psychological attitude, their philosophy 
and way of life. What is, therefore, required amounts in reality 
to social disorganization. Unhappiness and discontentment in the 
sense of wanting more than is obtainable at any moment is to be 
generated. The suffering and dislocation that may be caused in the 
process may be objectionable, but it appears to be the price that 
has to be paid for economic development; the condition of economic 
progress.” Professor Meads observes: “It seems painfully evident 
that the most miserable living conditions (from the viewpoint of 
industrial nations) do not of themselves make technical improve- 
ments acceptable, nor make disruptions and maladjustments less 
likely once change is introduced. Over and over again we see that 
attempts to remedy such conditions chiefly by knowledge and logic 
(as seen by agents of change) fail. Those failures can be better 
understood if it is recognized that explanation and logical interpre- 
tation alone are often ineffective in changing behaviour because 
2 Moore, W. E., ‘ ializati i Pn Aizat 
and Society, Eds) Hossa, B. Fand Moora he esata 
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3 Sadie, J. L., “The Social Anthropology of Economic Underdevelopment,’ 
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their application is blocked by the emotional satisfaction which 
the individual achieves through his present mode of life. The new 
knowledge can be put to use only as the old behaviours, beliefs and 
attitudes are unlearned and the appropriate new behaviours, beliefs 
and attitudes are learned.”’* In other words changes are needed to 
accelerate economic development and solve the problems that 
arise after development. The problems arising out of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization thus need to be tackled carefully. 

We have discussed in chapter II the preconditions and difficulties 
involved in rapid industrialization. While discussing the precondi- 
tions of industrialization it was also pointed out that besides enough 
entrepreneurial ability, efficient labour, sufficient capital and changes 
in social institutions, certain basic services commonly known as 
“economic overhead” such as electricity, transport, rapid communi- 
cation, banking system, good commercial services were also essential. 
These we need to discuss in some detail in this chapter. Chapter IIT 
deals with the consequences of industrialization and urbanization, 
though at times these two aspects could not be separated distinctly. 
Measures regarding the solution of those problems were also sugges- 
ted. In chapter.IV we dealt with the problems of rural development 
particularly that of agriculture and rural industries. Here again 
it was pointed out that there were certain preconditions and conse- 
quences of development. To avoid disorganization arising out of 
higher income in rural areas change in the realm of values was 
suggested. 

However, as pointed out in the beginning of this chapter we 
have also to discuss other aspects of induced change too, which 
effect economic development. For example, the provision of welfare 
services is now considered to be the function of a modern democratic 
welfare state. Their absence often hinders economic development 
and they are commonly known as social overheads. Similarly, 
too much centralization which is considered to be good from the 
economic point of view may effect freedom of the individual and 
democratic values. Again nationalism which now is a mania in 
developing countries may affect foreign capital, if the property 
of foreigners is confiscated or nationalized. Similarly, socialization 
may effect incentive and production and kill private initiative. It 
may not be possible to discuss all these aspects of social change in 


4 Mead, Margaret (Ed.), Cultural Patterns and Technical Change (Paris : 
UNESCO, 1954), p. 242. 
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detail, but some of these do need to be considered here. And all this 
requires planned change. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE SERVICES 


As stated above one of the important probiems which most of the 
underdeveloped countries have to face in the present age is often 
the contradiction between economic development and social welfare. 
The European countries had developed during the nineteenth 
century when the concept of welfare state and socialism were not 
well developed. The labourers were paid the minimum wages and 
all the savings were invested by the capitalists in industry. But 
the concept of “Welfare State” that the state must provide certain 
social services to all and also that the living wage should be paid 
to the labourer, are responsible for more current expenditure and 
less saving. Professor William McCord observes: “The already 
advanced nations did not suffer from someofthe political and social 
hindrances to economic growth which handicap aspiring areas in 
the modern era... . In India equalitarian dogmas force the govern- 
ment to adopt welfare and labour legislation which, while humani- 
tarian in purpose could hardly be adequately financed even in 
Scandinavia.” “In many of the developing countries, governments 
which are unable to meet the expenses which are usually considered 
a bare minimum of state activity, such as highways, postal services, 
national defence, the maintenance of law and order, public health, 
are exposed to pressure from their citizens to assume burdens of 
welfare support frequently even greater than those adopted by the 
most advanced countries. The needs of citizens in the developing 
countries are very great and their means of meeting these needs are 
extremely limited. On this basis, there would seem to be a cogent 
argument for state support. On the other hand, the resources of 
the state are also extremely limited, and people may well differ 
whether greater welfare for the entire country will be better main- 
tained by maternity leave benefits, old age pensions, minimum wage 
laws, etc. or by expenditures for such capital equipment as highways, 
harbors, public power facilities, and other facilities which are 
essential to the functioning of a modern economy. A welfare pro- 
gram, which might be a minor part of the budget of an industrialized 

ë McCord, William, The Sp 
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preneurs. If one considers the demand for talented industrial 
managers, one immediately perceives the indispensability of innova- 
tors. More recently, psychologist, David McClelland has constructed 
a social and psychological theory of economic growth, which resem- 
bles to that of Professor Schumpeter. Prof. Schumpeter, in his review 
of the history of economic development, presented a classic defence 
of entrepreneur talent as the key factor in economic growth.” 
McClelland proffers:a fund of evidence to indicate that a strong 
deeply-rooted need for achievement, motivates entrepreneurial 
men.*! This drive, in his view, seems less prevalent among men in 
underdeveloped countries, who appear to be motivated more by 
desires for affiliation or power. He, however, thinks that ideological 
campaigns or religious movements may induce the necessary 
fervour for achievement. In addition, he advocates the spread of 
education and the emancipation of women. He concludes: “What 
is most lacking in underdeveloped countries is adequate man power 
to carry out economic development. But the stress is on training 
in needed skills rather than on motivation and values.... But 
technical skill are also not enough. Executives must be trained in 
management techniques. Again the point is self-evident. But the 
importance of creating new motives and values in such managers 
needs also to be stressed. Otherwise they may learn new techniques, 
but not be motivated to use them or take risks or be honest. Charac- 
ter education is needed and ordinary management training courses 
do not develop character or change values. The problem, of course, 
is to ‘develop character’ by a means that will not be rejected out of 
hand as an unwarranted intrusion into a national way of life.t23# 


It means that we have not only to give education to the people, 


but must change their values. Mere higher income in rural areas 
may not lead to economic development if it is not further invested 
and instead used for unproductive purposes. If the educated people 
in the village exploit the poor and give cooperative loans only to 
their relatives or the educated public servants are corrupt and do not 
perform their duties properly, the remedy may be worse than the 
disease. Thus the religious education has also to be imparted to 


30 Schumpeter, J., Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (1950), chapters V&VI. 


Also see McCord, William, op. cit., p. 138. 
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give proper direction to their desires and create a cooperative 
spirit. 


Decentralization of Power 

In a democratic country the plan is not to be imposed from above, 
but there has to be decentralization of power at various levels. 
The cooperative sector has to be strengthened. Some of the industries 
are to be managed by municipal corporations and other autonomous 
bodies. The workers participation in management is desirable. 
Similarly, at the village level the programmes of rural development 
are to be implemented through democratic organizations, 


Tecognize that there are some inherent contradictions among the 
aims and objectives which are often sought together, implicitly or 


eliminating or reducing economic inequalities, 

“Quick development, domestic financing, parliamentary demo- 
cracy and income equality can all be regarded as desirable ends, and 
it would be generally agreed that it is good to have them all together. 
But it is almost impossible to achieve all this at the same time. One 
can easily show that any three of these desirable ends can perhaps 
be sccured together, but not all the four. If quick development 
and domestic financing are taken as essential elements in the plan, 
there will have to be either a drastic fiscal or direct control over 
`- current consumption, which ultimately makes a Strong and lasting 

one-party government essential, or a large inducement of voluntary 
even encouragement, 


€ 1 n sacrifice equalitarian 
ideals and have quick development, domestic financing, and parlia- 


mentary democracy or it can sacrifice parliamentary government 
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and achieve quick development based on domestic saving along 
with a reduction of inequalities. ... A country cannot have all the 
objectives at the same time”? Thus if it is not possible to have 
domestic savings to the extent desired and, therefore, some foreign 
capital is desirable for some time for which there must be proper 


atmosphere to attract it. 


NATIONALISM VERSUS COLONIALISM 


As the rapid economic progress has not been possible due to many 
difficulties discussed. in the foregoing pages, some of the political 
leaders and the intellectuals of developing countries feel that this 
is because of disguised colonialism still persisting. They attribute 
the foreign exchange difficulties due to the remittance of profits 
by foreign businessmen who are still dominant in the economy. 
On the other hand, the foreigners feel that the problem is more apt 
to be seen as one of unbridled nationalist zeal than of disguised 
colonialism. Critics point to unproductive expenditure for expensive 
embassies and presidential palaces, and a greatly increased bureau- 
cracy which saddles the country with a larger government payroll, 
while giving little in the way of additional services. They also criti- 
cize the tendencies to harass foreign businessmen as shown by 
difficulty in dealing with governmental administrative rules, exces- 
sive taxation, restrictive legislation and even outright confiscation. 
Whatever the relative degree of truth in these two lines of thought, 
it is doubtful that either approach will offer a solution to the pro- 


blems of development. 
AGITATIONAL VERSUS CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH 


Unlike almost all presently developed countries, most of the under- 
developed countries today face problems of economic growth after 
a long period of political dependence—usually imposed by the 
western economically advanced countries. The consequences are 
obvious: an association still persists between important elements 
of modern economic growth and the dominant and disliked western 
power; native leadership, which has concentrated for a long period 
on attaining political independence, has shown slight interest in 
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and had little, experience with domestic economic problems.*4 
In other words, the political leaders in underdeveloped countries 
still believe in agitational approach to gain political power and do 
not devote much time to economic and other constructive activities. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND RESEARCH 


The social change has implications which cannot be foreseen. It is 
idle to insist that the technicians and other agents of change should 
be an authority in all spheres of social life, but perhaps it is not 
impossible to ask that those who guide their. efforts should have 
some understanding of the way in which social forces may frustrate 
or encourage the changes which they desire to bring forth. We need 
a few sociologists and anthropologists and other social scientists 
to make such relationships explicit, and even more than this, we 
need a more sophisticated general awareness of the interlinking of 
these and other social factors in our society. Prof. Mydral observes: 
“In their drive for economic development the underdeveloped 
countries are up against much greater difficulties than the now 
developed countries ever faced. The economic level at which they 
start is in most cases very much lower. ... The one advantage they 
have is our accumulated scientific and technical knowledge; but to 
utilise this knowledge they need fresh research in all fields. Neither 
our techniques of politics, administration and social reforms, nor 
our techniques in production and distribution can with advantage 
be simply taken over as they stand. These techniques have been 
developed to suit the very different conditions of the advanced 
countries, and are inappropriate to the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries.”’*5 Thus underdeveloped countries need to work out 
their own specific techniques taking into account the present available 
knowledge to fit their own values and conditions, 


ROLE OF POLITICAL LEADERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


We have pointed out in the foregoing pages that social change 
has many manifestations. In the last three centuries the changes 
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have been much rapid in the field of science, technology and ideas. 
These have brought a fundamental change in our civilization and 
culture. Some of the countries due to certain favourable situations 
advanced industrially and made rapid economic progress under 
different political systems, while others were left behind. These 
economically underdeveloped countries were unfortunately also 
politically subservient. After the Second World War many of these 
countries have got political independence and are trying to catch 
up with the economically advanced nations. Each country will 
have to follow a different pattern of economic growth depending 
upon the national resources available, existing population, the rate 
of population growth, the social structure of that country, etc. 
The three sets of dichotomies mentioned by Prof. Hoselitz are ` 
expansionist vs. intrinsic; dominant versus satellitic; and autono- 
mous vs. induced, giving us eight models.** However, difficulties 
are many which these countries have to face in their economic 
advancement. They have the benefit of knowledge and experience 
which developed countries acquired in the last three hundred 
years, yet some of the difficulties seem insurmountable. Unfor- 
tunately the gaps between the developed and underdeveloped coun- 
tries is still rising and unless timely action is taken by the political 
leaders of those countries as well as by the International Organiza- 
tion, to remove this gap, without committing these countries to 
one block or the other, the human civilization may receive a severe 
setback by a drastic Third World War. Prof. Mydral observes that 
a few countries are highly developed economically and have very 
high levels of average real income per head. And economic develop- 
ment is not slackening but rising. On the other hand, in under- 
developed countries where incomes are so very low, capital forma- 
tion and investment tend generally to be smaller, even relatively 
to their low incomes due to rapid increase in population. While 
equality of opportunity is rising in’ developing countries 1n most 
ey are lessening. With these 


of the underdeveloped countries the ; 
facts in mind, it becomes very uncertain whether and in what sense 


it can be held that there has been in recent decades any economic 


progress at all for mankind as a whole.’” 
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CONCLUSION 


We have discussed in the foregoing pages the difficulties involved 
in rapid economic development in the underdeveloped countries. 
These difficulties are of wide range including economic, social, 
legal, cultural, religious and political. Unfortunately few people 
in these countries understand these difficulties. Among those who 
understand some have no influence in the policy making of the 
country. The remedy is generally thought in terms of socialism or 
free enterprise, while under democratic condition none of these two 
offers any solution. What is needed is a change in the character 
of the people which is not an easy job to do. Unless the political 
leaders and other elite group themselves set the example of hard 
work, honesty, love for manual labour and business and helping 


the poor there seems to be little hope for rapid progress. The 
sooner we realize this, the rapid will be the progress. 
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